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THE LOCATION OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


T is “a singular fact, but not generally known, that the seat of 
I Government of the United States was located by Alexander Ham- 
ilton and Thomas Jefferson while sipping a bottle of wine.” The 
above appeared a short time ago as an editorial paragraph in one of 
the leading newspapers of the country. The disposition to crys- 
tallize into short and striking paragraphs important events and occur- 
rences is, from the shortress of life, perhaps commendable, if not one 
of the demands of these whirling times. It certainly, however, should 
not be indulged or encouraged when the process conveys erroneous 
impressions, or does violence to interesting historical facts. When it is 
stated that to Congress belonged the power of fixing the seat of Gov- 
ernment much of the sparkle of the wine disappears; although doubt- 
less the soothing and gladsome virtues of that beverage were not en- 
tirely unknown factors in the legislation of that period. If the gentle 
reader has had any experience in fixing or removing even a county seat, 
he may have some faint conception of the vehemence and bitterness in 
which the local interests and narrow prejudices, the jealousies, the pride 
and honor, and even the patriotic sentiments of thirteen States were to 
be consulted. 

The introduction of this question into Congress, together with its 
companion piece, the assumption of the State debts, produced one of 
the most angry and bitter discussions recorded in its annals. Although ~ 
as early as 1784, under the confederation, the necessity of fixing a per- 
manent residence for Congress was generally acknowledged ; and under 
an ordinance of that date commissioners had been appointed to pur- 
chase land on the Delaware, and to erect buildings thereon for that pur- 
pose ; yet the Southern States were always strong enough to arrest the 
execution of the design, by refusing an appropriation of funds, which 
required the assent of nine States; and when the new government was 
inaugurated the powers of the commissioners passed away, and their 
proceedings were treated as a nullity. 
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The question of locating the permanent seat of government was 
introduced into the first Congress by a resolution offered in the lower 
branch, declaring it should be fixed on the east bank of the Susque- 
hanna. It was conceded that the capital should be located either in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland or Virginia, and each of these 
States had offered to donate land for that purpose. Philadelphia on the 
Delaware, became one extreme, and Georgetown on the Potomac, the 
other. Many intermediate points, Germantown, Lancaster, Harrisburg, 
Wright’s Ferry, York, Carlisle, and Baltimore, were named as suitable 
places for the capital. Pittsburgh also was casually mentioned, which 
led Fisher Ames, a leading statesman of his day, to make the famous 
declaration, that the region north and west of the Ohio was an unmeas- 
urable wilderness; that the decision of the question on a prospective 
population was perfectly romantic; that it would be a century before 
those people would be considerable, and how that country was to be 
governed when settled was beyond all calculation. 

The question, however, was narrowed to the consideration of the 
respective claims of the Susquehanna and the Potomac. The object was 
to select a locality in the centre of the wealth, population and territory 
of the United States, accessible from the Atlantic Ocean, and having a 
direct and easy communication with the western country. It was urged 
in favor of the Susquehanna that it was the centre of common conve- 
nience, equally distant from the extreme east and south. It afforded easy 
access to the ocean, and yet was secure from foreign invasion ; it was south 
of the centre of wealth and population, and it was held that the future 
population of the country would incline more to the Eastern and manu- 
facturing States than towards the Southern and agricultural; that by a 
small outlay the navigation of that river, together with that of the Juni- 
ata and the Kiskiminitas, a branch of the Allegheny, could be made 
available, and a safe, easy and commodious communication with the 
west could be established. In the event of the western country sep- 
arating from the Union, the capital, if located on the Susquehanna, 
would be on the right side of the dividing line; and at no remote day 
the accession of the British provinces to the Union might be confidently 
expected. If the Potomac was selected, there would be nine States to 
the northward of that river, and but four southward. Besides and much 
more, that region was malarious, unhealthy and destructive to northern 
constitutions; and eastern adventurers going into that country had 
only met untimely graves. If the capital was located on that river, the 
whole of New England would consider the Union dissolved. 
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Those friendly to the Potomac insisted that the interests of the 
Southern States and the western country should be consulted, and that 
those interests would be sacrificed if their wishes in this respect were 
not complied with; that while the question of wealth had no proper 
bearing on the subject, the center of population was continually reced- 
ing from the east. With a salubrity of climate, and a fertility of soil 
unsurpassed, the Potomac had a direct communication with the ocean ; 
while that with the west was not only more certain and convenient, but 
in the latter respect it had an immense advantage over the Susquehanna. 
With a short portage between the head-waters of the Potomac and the 
Youghiogheny, these rivers could be made navigable, and Georgetown, 
the locality contemplated, would be by this route only two hundred and 
fifty miles from Pittsburg, the key to the western country. 

The lower House was so divided that Pennsylvania held the balance 
of power; but the members from that State were themselves somewhat 
divided in their views, and in consequence secret and mysterious intrigues 
and political sleight-of-hand were in turn charged by cunning wights 
from the east and south upon the representatives from that State. But 
no Pennsylvanian need decline a comparison, or be put to the blush, at 
the final action of the delegation upon that question. A vote was reached 
and the Susquehanna was selected. A bill was framed in compliance 
with the resolution and sent to the Senate, which body, contrary to all 
expectation, struck out the Susquehanna and inserted the Delaware. 
The House concurred in the amendment, adding a proviso, that the laws 
of Pennsylvania should remain in force in the territory selected until 
otherwise provided. This very reasonable proviso was, for some cause 
not apparent, rejected by the Senate, and the subject was dismissed for 
that session. 

At the next session of Congress the question again came up, and 
became strangely blended and interwoven with another leading and 
important measure. On January 14, 1790, Alexander Hamilton, as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, submitted to and read in Congress his masterly 
Report on the Support of Public Credit, a document as remarkable for 
the honesty and soundness of its maxims as for the strength and beauty 
of its language. The cardinal principle of that report was, that the 
public debt ought to be provided for on the basis of the contract upon 
which it was created. He not only urged the funding of the debts con- 
tracted by Congress, but also advocated that the General Government 
should assume the debts of the individual States, contracted in prose- 
cuting the revolutionary war. The violence and acrimony with which 
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the last proposition was assailed was only equalled by the zeal, ability 
and determination with which it was defended. The eastern members, 
with an exception, were its firm and staunch supporters, while the South- 
ern members, with the exception of those from South Carolina, were 
just as determined in opposition. This was a State Right of such a pe- 
culiar nature that the most strenuous advocates of that doctrine were 
very glad and willing to surrender. The New York and Pennsylvania 
delegations were about equally divided on the question. 

Against the assumption, it was argued that Congress had no power 
to assume these debts. No petition, either from a State or a creditor, 
had been presented, asking for such an assumption, nor had any State 
Legislature instructed in favor of the measure; but, on the contrary, 
one State had not only instructed her representatives against the meas 
ure, but had unanimously passed an amendment in accepting the consti- 
tution, utterly repudiating the right of Congress to control or regulate 
these debts. The measure is both impolitic and unjust; it tends to con- 
solidation ; that while it gives importance to the General Government, 
the popularity and energy of the State Governments would be destroyed. 
It was further urged that these State debts had never been fairly liqui- 
dated ; that while some of the States had paid off a great part of their 
indebtedness, others had made no exertion whatever in that direction. 
Not only had some of the States given large bounties to their troops, 
but they had also fitted out rash, foolish and expensive expeditions, and 
all this was included in the sums to be assumed. Speculators alone would 
profit at the expense of the many; and so manifold and direful were the 
evils that this measure, if adopted, would inflict on the peace, prosperity 
and happiness of the people, that they would put a Hastings to the blush, 
though long accustomed to preying upon the vitals of his fellow men. 

Briefly stated, the leading arguments in favor of assumption, were, 
that not only had these debts been contracted on the recommendation 
of Congress, but they had been incurred to secure the peace, liberty 
and independence of the United States; the first army was raised, 
armed and equipped by the States. Prudence, policy and justice dic- 
tated that these debts, having been contracted for the common defence 
and general welfare, should be made a common burden. The resources 
of the Union could be better developed, and taxes for the payment of 
these debts could be collected with greater ease and facility under one 
government than under many. The States having surrendered the 
revenue arising from import and tonnage, would the general Govern- 
ment, after acquiring their resources, be so unjust and ungenerous as to 
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refuse to assume their indebtedness? If the assumption of these debts 
tended to consolidation, would not the refusal to assume lead directly to 
disunion? That of all the bands of a political connection none is 
stronger than a uniform, compact and efficacious chain or system of 
revenues. Not only will public credit be restored, industry encouraged, 
and the trade and manufactures of the States promoted; but direct 
taxes will be suppressed, and the invidious comparisons between the 
States and their citizens will be abolished. In short, the adoption of this 
measure alone will make us a great, flourishing and happy nation. 

The debate lasted many weeks, and some of the speeches were of 
the most violent character. Unfortunately the Senate sat with closed 
doors, and the speeches delivered in that body were never reported. A 
vote was finally reached, and assumption was defeated in the House by 
a majority of two. There was asolemnand an ominous pause in the pro- 
ceedings. Congress met from day to day, and adjourned without trans- 
acting business. Secession was openly avowed, and the Government 
seemed on the verge of destruction. To confront and grapple with 
every danger was the maxim and practice of Hamilton, and in the 
midst of this crisis, he, almost in despair of the Union, sought Jefferson, 
and represented the serious and critical juncture of affairs: painted the 
temper into which Congress had been wrought; that a secession of the 
members and a separation of the States seemed inevitable, and urged 
that as the assumption measure had failed, but by a small majority, if 
Jefferson would appeal to the judgment and discretion of some of his 
friends a change might be effected in the vote, and the machine of gov- 
ernment again set in motion. While candidly confessing that the meas- 
ure was unpalatable to the South, yet he observed that those States 
were sorely grieved at the prospect of losing the capital, and sug- 
gested, as a compromise, that the temporary residence of Congress be 
located at Philadelphia until the year 1800, and thereafter the permanent 
seat of government should be fixed onthe Potomac. Jefferson assented, 
and bills were at once introduced into the Senate assuming the State 
debts and locating the capital, as suggested by Hamilton, and both these 
measures passed that body by a majority of two. The bills were sent 
to the House, and assumption was carried, on a full vote, by a majority 
of six, and the other measure by a majority of three. 

The immediate effect of the assumption measure was the relieving 
South Carolina and Massachusetts, each of nearly $4,000,000 of debt, 
which may account in part for the rapid growth and prosperity of those 
States, while the balance of the $18,000,000 actually assumed was dis- 
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tributed among the other members of the Union. But the Report of 
Hamilton had a more lasting and far-reaching influence. Although from 
the confidence inspired by the new government the public stocks had 
gradually improved, yet on the adoption of the suggestions of Hamil- 
ton the public securities advanced to a premium ; and the success with 
which the Treasury measure was attended not only stung the hearts, 
but unnerved and paralyzed the efforts of the State leaders. At the next 
session the plan of a National Bank, devised by Hamilton, through 
which the fiscal operations of the Government were to be carried on, 
though just as fiercely assailed, was adopted in Congress by a majority 
of thirty-two. Decided and gratifying as was this mark of confidence, 
it was soon supplemented by the more pleasing and striking fact that 
the entire stock of the Bank, amounting to $10,000,000, was subscribed 
and taken in a single day; and while paying 84 per cent. annual divi- 
dends, the stock was soon selling at 20, 25 and even 45 per cent. pre- 
mium. But this was not all. The principles of the Report became the 
rallying cry and landmark of party; and if not originating, gave form 
and pressure to the great political parties, the liberal and strict construc- 
tionists, that for many subsequent years divided and dominated the coun- 
try. In succeeding elections these principles were discussed on the hust- 
ings, and many, both of those who had favored and those who had opposed 
the measures, either declined being candidates or were overwhelmingly 
defeated. Perhaps the most desperate and determined contest was in the 
State of New York. Philip Schuyler was one of the first Senators from 
that State, and having drawn the short term, his seat became vacant in 
March, 1791. He was a candidate for re-election and Aaron Burr was 
his competitor. Both branches of the Legislature were confessedly Fed- 
eralist, and Schuyler was the leader of that party inthe State. But Burr, 
skillfully seizing on his unpopular vote for the assumption measure, wield- 
ed it against him with dexterous and terrible force. The high character 
of Schuyler, his honor and his integrity, his great experience and large 
and liberal views, supported by the powerful interests of the Renselaers, 
and aided by all the tact and skill of Hamilton, were counted as nothing 
in the storm raised by the astuteness, the ingenuity and the duplicity 
of his consummate political opponent. 

Jefferson never forgave either himself or Hamilton for the part he 
had been induced to take on the assumption measure, regarding it as the 
great political error of his life, and bitterly complained that he was made 
“to hold a candle” to a scheme the object of which he was unaware, 
and in which he took no concern. It may well be doubted whether one 
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with an unconcealed hostility to a system under which $60,000,000 had 
been funded, and theorizing upon the novel and surprising question, 
whether a nation could be bound for its debts for a longer period than 
nineteen years, and by letter actually undertaking to convert Madison 
to the proposition, by whom he was powerfully refuted, could at all ap- 
preciate the character or the measures of a man engaged in the more 
onerous and practical task of devising means for the gradual if not 
speedy payment of the National debt. 

Alexander Hamilton was perhaps the most remarkable man called 
into the councils of this Government. For thirty years, from the age of 
seventeen, he bore a leading and conspicuous part in the affairs of Amer- 
ica. <A life not without its errors and mistakes, and, indeed, with some 
passages to him of bitter memory and deep regret; yet he served his 
country, both in the field and council, with an ability and a singleness 
and purity of purpose never surpassed. As a soldier and a scholar, and 
ranking as the foremost orator of his day, as a jurist, a legislator and a 
political economist, holding the slender and flexible threads of a finance 
or a revenue system with “a firm and instructed hand,” he certainly re- 
mains the most unique character in our own history, while eminent foreign 
writers have not hesitated to class him with the great statesmen of 
ancient or modern times. Accepting a position in the Cabinet of Wash- 
ington, he became his trusted and confidential adviser; and while pro- 
posing a funding and creating a revenue system, and devising a plan of 
a National Bank, he also organized the Treasury Department; and not 
only the great outlines, but many of the minute regulations of all these 
remain and are in full operation to-day. He retired from the Treasury 
after an inquiry into his official conduct, in which a majority of the 
Committee were his very decided political if not personal enemies, and 
the investigation, after the strictest scrutiny, not only completely vindi- 
cated his honor and his integrity, but proved a mortifying disappoint- 
ment to his accusers. Although in a private station, he continued to 
shape the policy of Washington’s second administration; and with the 
exception of the Alien and Sedition Laws, he originated many of the 
leading measures of the administration of John Adams. He died at the 
age of forty-seven, and his death was a public calamity. 


THOMAS HENRY 








EBENEZER STEVENS 


LIEUT.-COL. OF ARTILLERY IN THE CONTINENTAL ARMY 


Ebenezer Stevens, son of Ebenezer Stevens and Elizabeth Weld, his 
wife, both of Roxbury, Mass., was born at Boston the 11th of August, 
1751, o. s. [August 22d.] On both sides his parents were of unmixed 
English and Puritan stock. When his first ancestor on the father’s side 
emigrated from Cornwall in England is uncertain, but the name of his 
grandfather, Erasmus Stevens, appears in 1714 as one of the founders of 
the New North Church in Boston. It was in an offshoot from this church, 
“the new Brick,” that Ebenezer was christened by the Reverend Thomas 
Foxcroft, as appears by its records. His mother was a descendant of 
the Reverend Thomas Weld, one of the first of the non-conformist cler. 
gymen who fled to Holland to escape the persecution of Laud, and later 
crossed to the Massachusetts Colony, where he was called to the church 
in Roxbury in 1632. 

The last half of the eighteenth century was a period of severe distress 
to the American Colonies, which the wars of a half century had greatly 
impoverished ; especially to those of New England, where life with an 
ungrateful soil and a rude climate was a severe struggle even to the more 
favored of fortune. Young Stevens was not of these. He received 
hardly more than the rudiments of education, and sought his livelihood 
in mechanical pursuits, for which he early developed a remarkable 
natural tendency, which proved later to be not only a promoter of his 
personal fortunes but of great advantage to the cause which he espoused. 

Decision and strength of character are rapidly developed in troub- 
lous times. Stevens had just completed his fourteenth year when the 
first Tree of Liberty was christened in the Stamp Act days, and hardly 
twenty when the Boston massacre startled the continent. Such were the 
scenes which moulded his character and toughened the fibres of his 
manly resolution. 

At an early day he showed a military disposition, and joined Pad- 
dock’s company of artillery. As it was here that the future artillery 
officer received his first lessons in military service, a word concerning 
this famous corps may not be deemed an unreasonable digression. 
The “Train,” as this company was called, was organized in 1763, and 
passed in 1768 under the command of Lieutenant Adino Paddock, who 
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was a “complete artilleryman” and a competent officer. In the year 
1766 a company of British artillery bound for Quebec, finding it too late 
to enter the St. Lawrence, put into Boston and wintered at Castle Wil- 
liam. From these Paddock’s men derived instruction in the art of 
field artillery. Major Paddock bought two brass pieces, to which two 
more were later added, and the company was taught the manceuvres 
in the open field. By this practical training it became a military 
school which later furnished many excellent officers to the Revolutionary 
army. Indeed, it may be claimed that it was the nucleus of this famous 
corps which won encomiums from their enemies and proved themselves 
not unequal to their French allies in every engagement in which they 
were combined. Paddock’s company was composed almost entirely of 
mechanics, many of whom were active members of the organization which, 
under the name of Sons of Liberty, had affiliated the bold spirits of all the 
Colonies in a joint resistance to the encroachments of the Crown. 

The Dartmouth, the first of the fleet of tea ships intended for the 
colonies, arrived in Boston harbor and anchored off the castle on the 28th 
November, 1773. The vessel was ordered to Griffin’s wharf by the town 
committee, of which Samuel Adams was chairman. Paddock’s company 
was called upon by the same committee to guard the tea and prevent its - 
landing. Paddock, whose sympathies were with the Royal authorities, 
refused his consent, but at a company meeting the charge was accepted 
and undertaken by them, First Lieut. Jabez Hatch taking the command. 
Stevens was one of those who volunteered on this service. Early in 
December two other vessels, the Eleanor and Beaver, also arrived, one 
of which was ordered to the same wharf, and the other to the north end 
of Hancock’s wharf. On the night of the 16th the custom officials, 
under the influence of Governor Hutchinson, having refused to clear 
the vessels on their homeward voyage until they should be discharged 
of the tea, an immense town meeting was held in the old South Meet- 
ing House, at which it was estimated that not less than two thousand 
persons were present. The meeting adjourned till the afternoon to hear 
the report of their committee as to whether the collector would clear the 
vessels. Spirited addresses were made, and the assemblage, which had 
swelled to the number of seven thousand, was detained till dark, when 
no reply being received from the collector the meeting was dissolved. 
Stevens was present at this meeting, and the account of the destruction 
of the tea now given is in his own recollection of the affair, as taken 
from his words at a later period by one of his sons: “I went from the Old 
South Meeting House just after dark; the party was about seventy or 
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eighty. At the head of the wharf [Griffin’s wharf] we met the detach 
ment of our company on guard, who joined us. I commenced with a 
party on board the vessel of which Hodgdon was mate, and as he knew 
me, I left that vessel with some of my comrades, and went on board the 
other vessel which lay at the opposite side of the wharf; numbers of 
others took our places on board Hodgdon’s vessel. We commenced 
handing the boxes of tea on deck, and first commenced breaking them 
with axes, but found much difficulty, owing to the boxes of tea being 
covered with canvass—the mode that this article was then imported in. 
I think that all the tea was discharged in about two hours. We were 
careful to prevent any being taken away; none of the party were painted 
as Indians, nor, that I know of disguised, excepting that some of them 
stopped at a paint shop on the way and daubed their faces with paint.” 

This is not the accepted story because, perhaps, of the natural ten- 
dency in the human mind to give more credence to poetry and romance 
than to dry fact. Yet no testimony can be more absolute than this of 
an actor in the scene. The authority for the story of the Indian dis- 
guise is a contemporary account published in the Massachusetts Gazette, 
which says that “ just before the dissolution of the meeting a number of 
brave and resolute men, dressed in the Indian manner, approached near 
the door of the assembly and gave the war whoop, which rang through 
the room, and was answered by some in the galleries.” Hutchinson, in 
his History of Massachusetts Bay, says that ‘“‘ about fifty men had prepared 
themselves and passed by the house where the people were assembled to 
the wharf where the vessels lay, being covered with blankets and making 
the appearance of Indians.”’ Bancroft follows these accounts, and adds 
that “each of them held a hatchet.” In the Traits of the Tea Party, made 
up from the recollections of Hewes, himself a participator, we find that 
“the disguise was hastily prepared and was after all but the work of a 
few moments,” and it is added on the recollection of Pierce, who was 
also present, “that they arrayed themselves in a store on Fort Hill,” 
and that the number of persons who assumed the Indian disguise was 
probably not more than fifteen or twenty. It seems more probable that 
the idea of a disguise was an after thought, and intended to deceive the 
authorities and lead them to the belief that it was too complete to allow of 
identification for arrest and punishment. 

The Hodgdon mentioned by Stevens in his account was Alexander 
Hodgdon, later Treasurer of the State of Massachusetts. Stevens was 
at this time courting his sister, and was naturally desirous not to com- 
promise himself or his friend. 
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The Boston Port Bill closing the Port of Boston followed immedi- 
ately upon the information of the destruction of the tea reaching 
England. Several regiments of the King’s troops were ordered to 
Boston and General Gage placed in command. In the reminiscenses 
from which we have just quoted, Stevens says that the last time that 
he served with his company (the artillery company) was when they 
received General Gage, who arrived from New York. This was on 
the 13th May, 1774. 

Soon after, in consequence of the stagnation of business conse- 
quent upon the closing of the Port, and apprehensive perhaps that 
his participation in the destruction of the tea might be visited upon him, 
he went to Providence, where, on the 11th October he married Rebecca, 
the daughter of Benjamin Hodgdon of New Hampshire, the sister of the 
mate of the tea ship we have mentioned. He here entered into business, 
building houses and warehouses, probably in connection with John 
Crane, also a member of Paddock’s company, who had left Boston at the 
same time as himself. He was thus engaged when the news of the battle 
of Lexington reached Providence. He at once abandoned his business, 
and with his comrade, John Crane, began the organization of a company 
of artillery. His commission, still preserved, is wholly in manuscript. 
It is given entire as a curious specimen of the manner in which the revo- 
lutionists waged war in the King’s name. 


“ By the Honorable the General Assembly of the English Colony of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, in New England in America, 
To EBENEZER STEVENS, gentleman. Greeting: WHEREAS, for the pre- 
servation of the Rights and Liberties of his Majesty’s loyal and faithful 
subjects in this Colony and America, the aforesaid General Assembly 
have ordered fifteen hundred men to be enlisted, and embodied into an 
army of observation, and the Committee of Safety have appointed you, 
the said Ebenezer Stevens, First Lieutenant of the Company of the Train 
of Artillery, belonging to the said Troops, You are therefore hereby in 
his Majesty’s name, George the Third by the Grace of God, King of 
Great Britain, &c., authorized, empowered, and commissioned to have, 
take, and exercise the office of First Lieutenant of the Company afore- 
said; and to command, guide and conduct the same or any part thereof. 
And in case of an invasion or assault of a common enemy, to infest or 
disturb this or any other of his Majesty’s Colonies in America, YOU are 
to alarm and gather together the Company under your command or any 
part thereof, as you shall deem sufficient, and therewith to the utmost 
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of your skill and ability, you are to resist, expel, kill and destroy them, 
in order to preserve the interest of his Majesty, and his good subjects in 
these parts. You are also to follow such Instructions, Directions, and 
Orders, as shall from Time to Time be given forth, either by the Gene- 
ral Assembly, or your superior officers. And for your so doing this 
Commission shall be your sufficient warrant. By virtue of an Act of 
the said General Assembly, I, Henry Ward, Esq., Secretary of the said 
Colony have hereunto set my Hand and the Public Seal of the said 
Colony, this Eighth Day of May A. D. 1775, and in the Fifteenth year of 
his said Majesty’s Reign. HENRY WARD.” 


This Commission, it will be observed, bears a date only nineteen days 
later than the battle of Lexington. John Crane was the Captain of this 
Company. The Rhode Island troops were placed under command 
of General Greene, and were marched as fast as raised to the general 
camp then forming before Boston. The arrival of the Rhode Island ar- 
tillery from Providence is noticed in a newspaper of the day in flattering 
terms “as a fine company with four excellent field pieces.” The com- 
pany moved first to Jamaica Plains, the Country seat of Governor Bar 
nard, and was afterwards stationed at Roxbury, although the rest of 
Greene’s brigade was posted at Cambridge. The return of its numbers 
of the 21st July gives a total force of 96. 

At the time of the battle of Bunker Hill, June 17th, 1775, Stevens’ 
company was posted at the Neck to protect the line of retreat. During 
the siege of Boston it garrisoned the fort at Roxbury. 

At the close of the year 1775 the Rhode Island Company was dis- 
banded; Crane and Stevens were commissioned in the artillery regi- 
ments raised by Massachusetts in the beginning of the year, and after- 
ward transferred to the regiment organized by Congress, on the Conti- 
nental establishment, under the command of Colonel Henry Knox, 
which was enlisted for one year, Crane with the rank of Major and 
Stevens as Captain. His commission, signed by John Hancock, Presi- 
dent, and Charles Thomson, Secretary of Congress, and dated the 11th 
January, 1776, is still in existence. 

The expedition to Canada under Montgomery by the way of the 
northern lakes, and by Arnold by the Kennebec and the valley of 
Chaudiere, had not been successful; Montgomery had fallen on the last 
day of the year and Arnold was in command. Strenuous efforts were 
made to strengthen the army in Canada: In March, 1776, Stevens was 
ordered northward on a march to Quebec with two companies, his 
own and that of Captain Eustis and a party of artificers. The marching 
orders run as follows: 
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“Camp at Cambridge, March 28, 1776. Instructions for Captain 
Ebenezer Stevens, commanding two companies of the Regiment of 
Artillery on a march to Quebec. You with the companies under 
your command are to make the most expeditious marches into Can- 
ada, there to join the army under Major-General Thomas, in order 
to conquer and entirely subdue the enemies of Liberty and America in 
that province. Your route will be through NUMBER Four in the Prov- 
ince of New Hampshire to Crown Point, where you will draw what 
provisions you may think necessary for your future progress. It isa 
matter of great importance that the mortars, shell, &c., which you have 
in charge, should reach the camp before Quebec. If, therefore, any of 
the teams should fail you must procure fresh ones from the country peo- 
ple, and give an order for the pay on the Quartermaster-General or his 
assistant up that way or to this camp, whichever shall be the most agree- 
able. You are to take particular care that your men are well covered 
in the night, and likewise that they observe the strictest discipline. 

“Henry Knox, Colonel; Regiment of Artillery.” 


Washington advised Arnold of the dispatch of these companies on the 
3d of April. It was on this march by Charlestown, New Hampshire, then 
called Number Four, where the party crossed the Connecticut river, that 
Stevens first displayed the energy and fertility of resource which were 
his distinguishing traits. The winter of 1775 to 1776 had been one of 
extreme severity, and the country was covered with heavy snow. 
Stevens cut a road across the Green Mountains to Otter Creek, a dis- 
tance from river to river of forty miles. The two mortars which he 
had carried with him weighing four tons each, his progress from the 
camp to Charlestown was twenty miles a day, but such was the obsta. 
cles to be overcome that he was twenty days in making the remaining 
distance. Arrived at Otter Creek he built rafts and descended to Atter- 
bury’s Falls and thence to New Haven Falls, dragging his mortars and 
bagg rage at one of these portages a distance of eight miles. On reach- 
ing Lake Champlain Captain Eustis was dispatched to Crown Point for 
boats, which were procured and brought up the creek. In these bat- 
teaux Stevens proceeded to St. Johns, landing first at Point-au-fer. At 
St. Johns he found pilots and pushed on to Chamblee and the Three 
Rivers, where he met an express bringing intelligence that Thomas had 
left the plains of Abraham onthe 6th of May. The date of Stevens’ ar- 
rival does not appear. General Schuyler, writing to Washington from 
Fort George, April 26, mentions among other forces transported to 
Canada, Captain Stevens’ company with the “mortars and shells.” 
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There were no military movements, and the artillery was busy in pre- 
paring ammunition. On the 25th May General Thompson wrote from 
the camp at Sorel to the Commissioners sent by Congress to enquire into 
the State of the Army: “Captain Stevens goes up to provide some 
articles wanted for the artillery, and will return as soon as possible. One 
thousand weight of lead, fifty quires of cartridge paper, and fifteen 
pounds of thread wanted to complete the troops here to twenty-four 
rounds per man.” The arrival of reinforcements from England and the 
prevalence of small pox in the American forces were the immediate 
cause of the raising of the seige of Quebec and the precipitate withdrawal 
of the Continental Army. Towards the end of May further reinforce- 
ments arrived from England and a rendezvous was ordered at Three 
Rivers. Here General Sullivan, on whom the command devolved after 
the death of Thomas, who fell a victim to the small pox, determined to 
attack their advance guard. An expedition was organized which left 
Sorel the 6th of June with eighteen hundred men in fifty boats, followed 
the next day by Stevens with his companies of artillery. He was, how- 
ever, from the difficulty of landing his guns, ordered back by General 
Thompson, and took no part in the engagement which followed. Thomp- 
son was defeated with heavy loss, and himself fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The British followed in pursuit. A fragment ofa journal kept 
by Stevens at this period (June 7) gives as the reason for the artillery not’ 
being landed, that in the opinion of General Thompson the “ground 
proved bad.” He adds that he “ was ordered back with his company 
without going on shore, which was not agreeable.”” In the same journal 
he states that he reached the camp at Sorel at ten o’clock of the fore- 
noon of the next day. In his entry of the oth he says: “that, on receipt 
of information that the enemies’ troops were on their way to Sorel, the 
drums beat to arms in camp, got the cannon out of the batteaux, mount- 
ed them in the battery; camp in great confusion. The next day early, in a 
council of war, a retreat to St. Johns was decided upon. Theartillery was 
again reembarked, and by ten o’clock in the morning was on board the bat- 
teaux and under way for Chamblee above. They arrived next day at 
noon.” Qn the toth he writes: “the whole army was employed in get- 
ting their guns, equipments and stores over the carrying-place.” Here 
there was a false alarm of an attack and great confusion. The provi- 
sions were opened to the troops, the trunnions were broken from the 
cannon; and Stevens relates “ one fine eighteen pounder was lost in the 
rapids. In transporting the cannon and stores the men were up to their 
waists, and obliged to drag the batteaux by bodily strength up the rap- 
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ids. After working all that night, the next day, the 12th, Chamblee was 
fired, three new gondolas also burned, and two thirty pounders which 
had been got partly across were thrown into the rapids. The sick were 
put into the boats and at nine o’clock the march was begun for St. Johns, 
with two four pounders, four companies of artillery and two thousand 
infantry. So close was the pursuit that the British entered Chamblee 
as the rear guard of the Americans left it. The retreat was now regu- 
lar and the body entered St. Johns at six o’clock the same day. On 
the 13th news of the capture of Thompson arrived. On the 18th a 
council of war was held, and the retreat resumed by batteaux, to the 
Isle aux Noix, which was reached at midnight. Burgoyne the same 
evening arrived in St. Johns. From the Isle aux Noix the army retired 
to Crown Point, where General Sul*ivan arrived the first of July. He 
had been superseded in command by resolution of Congress, which on the 
17th June had assigned Major-General Gates to the command of the army 
inCanada. Washington’s instructions to Gates of the 24th June invested 
him with full powers as to the appointment of his officers. At the same 
time he was directed to consult with Colonel Knox concerning the artill- 
ery, and with Major-General Schuyler, whose headquarters were at 
Albany, as to the provisions and stores. 

Gates made his headquarters at Ticonderoga, where the summer was 
passed in a reorganization of the army, which was decimated by the 
small pox, and the building of a fleet of low galleys and gunboats by 
which Arnold proposed to hold possession of Lake Champlain. It is not 
necessary to enter into the details of the gallant action between Arnold’s 
flotilla and Carleton’s superior force, in which the American vessels were 
all captured or burned between the 11th and 13th October. On the 14th 
Carleton landed at Crown Point, the master of the Lake; two hours dis- 
tant lay Ticonderoga, an easy prey, but Carleton, not prepared for a fur- 
ther offensive, returned to winter quarters in Canada, and allowed the 
golden opportunity of a junction with Lord Howe’s forces to slip by, an 
opportunity never to return. On the reorganization of the army by 
Gates, Captain Stevens was appointed, on the 15th September, “to take 
command of all the artillery on the west side of the Lake, and to encamp 
on the French lines (Ticonderoga) with General St. Clair’s brigade.” 

While awaiting the attack of Carleton the artillery was busily engaged 
in preparation. In eight days they made carriages for forty-seven or 
more pieces of cannon and mounted them. The defences were also 
strengthened, and surrounded with redoubts and abattis. 

A Committee of Congress, which visited the Northern Department 
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about this time, gave to Stevens the rank of Major, and he is so styled in 
the General Orders of October 22d. On the 18th November, the main 
body having left Ticonderoga, Colonel Anthony Wayne was directed 
in General Orders to take command of that post and of the garrison of 
Mount Independence. A second Committee of Congress was sent in 
November to examine into the condition of the Northern Department. 
At their instance Generals Schuyler and Gates called for calculations 
and estimates for supplying the army. Among the reports submitted 
to Congress appears “a Calculation of Ordnance and Ordnance stores 
wanted for the Army of the Northern Department,” made by order of 
the Honorable Major-General Schuyler, dated in camp in Ticonderoga, 
on November 30th, and signed Ebenezer Stevens, Major of Artillery. 

The time for which Colonel Knox’s regiment enlisted expired with the 
year 1776. The augmentation of that arm of the service had been urged 
upon the Commander-in-chief by Knox inthe summer of 1775, and a plan 
drawn by him had been submitted to Congress, which in July, 1776, author- 
ized another battalion to be raised, and requested Washington to recom- 
mend proper officers to compose the corps. Nothing was done, how- 
ever; for in November Knox again urged the increase of the force. 
In December, however, under the authority of a resolution of the 
12th of that month, conferring extensive powers on the Commander-in- 
chief, Washington directed three battalions to be enlisted, and 
recommended that Colonel Knox be appointed a Brigadier-General of 
Artillery. Later in the same month the appointment was made by Con- 
gress ; three regiments, or as they had been called, battalions, to be raised, 
and Washington was empowered to appoint the officers and establish 
their pay. Later a fourth regiment was ordered. These four regiments 
were assigned as follows in the orders of State quotas: Harrison’s to 
Virginia; Lamb’s to New York; Crane’s to Massachusetts; Proctor'’s 
to Pennsylvania. Early in December, Colonel Baldwin, the engineer 
officer in charge of the works at Ticonderoga, and Major Stevens ob- 
tained a leave of absence from General Gates. On their way down they 
called upon General Schuyler, then at Saratoga, who authorized them 
to purchase at Boston or elsewhere what supplies they needed, and 
particularly empowered Stevens, who had recommended a Commissary 
of Ordnance and Master of Laboratory, to engage proper persons for 
such service, and offer the same pay as those serving under the immediate 
command of General Washington. General Ward was requested to 
give all possible aid to Stevens, who was to recruit as many men as pos- 
sible for his command. 
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He appears to have at once started eastward upon this mission, in 
which he was, however, not left long in quiet. On the 18th January, 
Knox, then at Poughkeepsie, informed him by letter that it was the wish 
of General Washington that all the cannon at Albany not wanted for the 
defense of the North River be sent to Pennsylvania; that so soon as 
the ice should break up in the river, the artillery and stores should be 
sent to New Windsor. Knox further directed him to confer with Gen- 
eral Lincoln, and send immediately to Springfield all the damaged small 
arms which could not with the utmost certainty be repaired at Albany. 
Knox was undoubtedly not aware that Stevens had been despatched to 
Boston, as he requested him to write to him at Boston, whither he was 
himself going, and added that it was probable he would see him in 
Albany on his return. 

Schuyler also seems to have missed his service, and ordered him 
on the 21st January to return immediately to Albany, where, he adds, 
‘your presence is absolutely necessary.” On the 3d February, Gen- 
eral Ward, pressed by Schuyler for reinforcements, directed him to 
forward all the men he had recruited to Ticonderoga, by way of Ben- 
nington and Skenesborough, and urged him to the “ most vigorous exer- 
tions at this critical juncture.” 

The recruiting of men and the purchase of the articles and stores 
designated in the return of November 3d occupied all of Stevens’ atten- 
tion during the winter. On the toth March, Schuyler directed him to 
apply to Gen’l Knox, supposed to be in Boston, for any deficiencies in 
the estimate, and to make him a return of any other necessaries for the 
artillery department, and called upon the Selectmen and Committees in 
the several towns to facilitate the conveyance of the stores. 

Besides the recruiting of the artillery, Stevens had undertaken to fill up 
a company of artificers, which was placed under command of Captain 
Noah Nichols. Detained in Boston by these various duties, he received 
a letter from Knox written at Morristown the 31st March, conveying to 
him a demand for ship guns, He was requested to apply to General 
Heath and Captain Bradford for aid, and also to procure in Boston such 
supplies as were needed by the medical department of the Northern army. 

On the 16th April we find him returned to Ticonderoga, where he is 
officially addressed as Major Commanding the Artillery ; the same title 
was used by General Knox, in a letter from Morristown, dated the tst 
May, in which heasks for every information which may benefit the service ; 
acquaints him with the measures taken to fill General Schuyler’s call for 
artillery, and advises him as to the establishment of pay for the Conti- 
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nental artillery, by which to govern himself in making up his returns. 
On the 24th May Knox again writes from Morristown, acknowledging 
a letter from Stevens of the 24th April, with Returns. In this letter 
Knox directs him to apply at Springfield for all supplies except round 
and grape; advises the sending of tons of grape and a great number 4, 6, 
12 and 18 pound shot to Albany, and informs him that he had a furnace 
just going to blow for casting of various kinds, and would order about 
twenty tons more of grape shot to Albany for his service. He adds: 
“Tam happy to hear from you and General Wayne that the detachment 
under your command behaved in a soldier-like manner,” expresses his re- 
gret that owing to the “difficulty of recruiting” he could send him no 
more artillery men, and the hope that Gen’l Gates will furnish what 
additional number might be required. 

On the 16th May, Wilkinson, then on Gates’ Staff, wrote to General 
Gates from Ticonderoga, whither he had been sent to take post: “ This 
garrison is considerably obliged to Major Stevens of the artillery, an ac- 
tive, honest and industrious officer ; he directs the laboratory and will ina 
little time, if supplied with paper, fx ammunition enough for the troops. 
Your last campaign established a company of artificers under his direc- 
tion, which you will now observe included in his return; they are an 
excellent set of hands, and will alone I think be able to prepare the wood 
work necessary for mounting the artillery destined for the post, but un- 
less iron is furnished this will be of no consequence.” On the 31st the 
same officer advises the arrival of ten pieces of ordnance which Major 
Stevens “tells me will be mounted in five days.” At the close he requests 
additional large iron, as Stevens had already used all at the post. 

In an original “ Return of the Officers’ names and the time of their 
appointments to the corps of artillery commanded by Major Ebenezer 
Stevens, dated June 20, 1777,” his appointment as major is set down at 
oth Nov., 1776. This corps included three companies and a company of 
artificers. This appointment appears to have been informal, perhaps 
contingent on the raising of the men. On the 22d May, however, 
he received his official promotion. On the Journals of Congress it is 
recorded under that date as “ Resolved, That Captain Stevens of the 
artillery have a Brevet of Major, he having had that rank before his 
present appointment as a captain, and being a worthy, good officer as 
Gen’l Schuyler represents.” This brevet was enclosed to him with a 
letter of congratulation by Schuyler on the 3d June. On the 2oth of the 
same month the company of artificers was definitely established by Ste- 
vens, and approved by General Schuyler, then atTiconderoga, in person. 
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How much the exertions and abilities of Stevens were appreciated at 
this period, appears trom a letter of Samuel Phillips Savage, the Presi- 
ding Officer of the Massachusetts Board of War, who wrote to him from 
Boston the 30th June, in reply to a request for an Official Return, the 
nature of which does not appear: “It gives me pleasure to open a cor- 
respondence with a gentleman so well knowing in the matters of the 
army as Major Stevens, and if my weakly endeavors to support it, will 
give you any satisfaction, I shall feel happy.” 

While Schuyler was making every endeavor to strengthen his line 
against the invasion, Burgoyne was slowly accumulating his forces for a 
crushing blow. Leaving Montreal the latter part of June, he reached 
Crown Point on the Ist July, and the 4th opened fire upon Fort Ticon- 
deroga, where St. Clair was in command. St. Clair had expected an 
attack from the lake, and had thrown up breastworks to strengthen his 
position, but soon found the post untenable. General Phillips, who com- 
manded the British engineers and was familiar with the ground, ordered 
a battery of artillery to be dragged to the top of Mount Defiance, which 
overlooked the fort. 

It is of tradition, that Stevens had, months before, expressed his fear 
of this danger, and the impracticability of taking cannon up the height 
being asserted at the officers’ table, he settled the point in his own prac- 
tical way by having a piece dragged up at night, and firing a salute in 
the morning from the top of the hill. 

When on the 5th the enemy was observed in possession of this com- 
manding situation, a retreat was hastily ordered. Stevens was confined 
to his bed at this time by illness, but continued to give directions to his 
men. A large part of the cannon were safely embarked on batteaux, those 
left behind spiked, but the trunnions were not knocked off for fear the 
noise would alarm the enemy. The retreat was almost immediately dis- 
covered and pursuit begun. In his report to General Knox of the retreat, 
Stevens says: “My orders were executed in such a manner, that had 
not the enemy pursued in so hasty a manner, I should have saved a very 
considerable quantity of stores, some small cannon, and the two eight- 
inch howitzers, which I had just got completely mounted; but at Skenes 
borough all fell, and I have only now to lament their fall. From that 
place we retreated to Fort Ann, where we had a brush which was much 
to our advantage; from thence to Fort Edward; after a short stay to 
Fort Miller, then to Saratoga ;” where we find him on the official returns 
of the 19th July reported as sick. His was not a spirit long to endure 
confinement, and he was again busy at Stillwater on the 12th August, 
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reorganizing the artillery and preparing to repel a sudden attack. His 
requests to General Knox show that the work had to be begun almost 
anew. During this month he appears to have been occupied chiefly at 
Albany in the various duties of the artillery and laboratory depart- 
ment ; when the time for action arrived, he joined his command in the 
field. 

The precise service of the artillery during the series of actions which 
culminated in the surrender of Burgoyne on the 19th October has never 
yet been described. Nor has any account of the artillery service during 
the American Revolution been written. There is abundant testimony 
from both American and English sources to its great value. But for its 
efficiency Burgoyne would have broken through the toils which were 
laid for his army. 

Wilkinson, the Adjutant-General of General Gates, describing an 
action of the 1oth says: ‘“‘ The commanding officer of artillery, Major Ste- 
vens, gallant, vigilant and ready to improve every advantage, ran a 
couple of light pieces down on the plain near the river, and opened a 
battery upon the batteaux and watering party at the landing, which soon 
dispersed it; but he drew the fire of the enemy’s whole post upon him 
from the heights, which obiiged him to retire after the loss of a tumbril, 
which was blown up by the enemy, and caused a shout from the whole 
British army.” 

The precise and accurate Gordon, in his account of the deliberations 
by Burgoyne on the 13th says: “ There was not a spot of ground in the 
whole camp: for holding the council of war, but what was exposed to 
cannon or rifle shots. While the council was deliberating, an eighteen 
pound ball crossed the table.’’ Chastellux confirms the story, and adds 
that the council adjourned to the woods. 

By a return of ordnance and stores in camp near Stillwater, Septem- 
ber 24, made by Stevens, and preserved among the papers of General 
Gates, the following appears to have been the American artillery force: 1 
Brass nine-pounder; 1 Brass six-pounder; 1o Brass four-pounders; 3 
Iron six-pounders; 5 [ron four-pounders; 2 Iron three-pounders, in all 
22 guns. It is probable that this was somewhat increased later by guns 
from below the Highlands. The force by Wilkinson’s return of October 
was 360 men. 

The train captured from the British was a great acquisition to the 
army. By Stevens’ return it consisted of 2 twenty-four- pounders; 2 
Brass twelve-pounders, and 6 Brass twelve-pounders, taken 7th October, 
near Stillwater. 2 twelves; 12 sixes; 4 threes; 2 eight-inch howitzers ; 
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5 royal ditto, taken October 17, at Saratoga, in all 38 pieces; with imple- 
ments and stores complete for the pieces, &c.; five hundred stand of 
arms and a great quantity of muskets, cartridges, and a number of ammu- 
nition wagons, including forges, &c. 

The efficiency and gallantry of Stevens were too marked to escape 
notice and reward. On the 7th January Knox acknowledges his return 
of the cannon and stores at Albany, ‘a most noble park indeed,” and says: 
“T have a high esteem for you which is founded on the universal charac- 
ter given you, of a brave and vigilant officer, and have ever considered 
it a credit to claim connection with you.” 

The winter of 1777 to 1778 was passed at the Northward in making 
preparations for the next campaign. The defense of the Highlands was 
an object of chief solicitude, and strenuous exertions were made to get 
the cannon down the river from Albany to Newburg and Fishkill. Ste- 
vens’ duties were by no means confined to the field or garrison; his me- 
chanical skill rendered him equally valuable in the laboratory. In March, 
Mr. Troup, who had inspected the works at Albany, wrote to Gates, “I 
went with General Conway this afternoon to view the laboratory and 
park of artillery. The regularity conspicuous in both drew my admira- 
tion, and I believe Major Stevens is one of the few officers in our army 
who does not consider method as altogether idle and superfluous.” 

At this time Stevens was in sore perplexity. Notwithstanding his 
services he was informed that Colonel Crane considered him as of his 
command. He represented his dissatisfaction to James Duane, who 
visited his post at Albany in April, and threatened to resign and join as 
a volunteer rather than consent to such a degradation. Duane wrote to 
the President of Congress, commending him in the highest terms: “the 
conduct of this young gentleman in the field and in conducting the pub- 
lic works, is so distinguished as to entitle him to favor and applause. I 
trust as Major Stevens has undergone severe service without any pro- 
motion, that a suitable attention may be paid to his merit. He declares 
that he is entitled to retain his present rank as a separate command.” 

On the 3d April, 1778, Congress “resolved that Major Ebenezer Ste- 
vens, in consideration of his services and the strict attention with which 
he discharged his duty as commanding officer of artillery in the North- 
ern Department during two campaigns, take rank by brevet as a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of foot, and that he be commissioned accordingly.” 

About this time he received from Massachusetts the offer of a 
brigade of infantry in the State Line, but preferred his own corps even 
with the inferior rank. On conveying to him the news of his brevet, 
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Gates informed him that he had been assured by General Knox that 
there were “the best expectations of your [his] being to succeed to the 
Lieut.-Colonelcy of one of the established battalions of artillery,” and in 
the meantime he was to command the whole artillery of the Northern 
Department. 

In the beginning of the year 1778, an expedition into Canada under 
the command of the Marquis de Lafayette was contemplated, and Stevens 
was fixed upon to accompany it in command of the artillery. Lafayette 
proceeded to Albany to take charge of the force supposed to have been 
provided, but finding that no preparations had been made in the depart- 
ment, abandoned the undertaking. It was on this occasion that his ac- 
quaintance with Stevens, which later grew into a warm personal friend- 
ship, commenced. A letter of Lafayette tendering his aid in getting the 
cannon down the river as ordered by Congress, compliments him for 
“his well known activity and zeal on every occasion.””. This work occu- 
pied the summer, during which Stevens was on the North River. Late 
in the fall he was joined at New Windsor by his wife, who but a few 
weeks before had given birth toa son. The occasion of the christening 
was a gala day in camp. The infant was placed upon a cannon, and 
General Gates standing as sponsor, received the name of Horatio Gates 
Stevens. This infant was destined toa long life. He survived till 1873- 
For his name’s sake General Gates left to him in his will the gold medal 
awarded him by Congress, his sword, and the famous portrait by Stuart, 
which are still in the possession of the family. 

On the 24th November, Congress again resolved “that Lieutenant 
Colonel Stevens of the artillery, now holding that rank by brevet be ap- 
pointed a Lieutenant Colonel of artillery, and that his commission bear 
date from that of his brevet, and that he be entitled to take command on 
the first vacancy that may fall in the artillery. Washington enclosed 
his commission to him on the 17th December, and assigned him to the 
regiment of Colonel Lamb, to fill a vacancy occasioned by the resigna- 
tion of Lieut.-Col. Oswald. When his orders reached him he was sta- 
tioned with his command at Fort Arnold on the Hudson. 

He joined Lamb’s regiment on the 22d December and appears to have 
commanded it on the march from White Plains to the artillery camp at 
Pluckemin, in New Jersey, of the fatigue upon which he advises Col. 
Lamb in January following. 

During the winter of 1778-1779 the main body of Lamb’s regiment 
was chiefly stationed at Pluckemin. Colonel Lamb, whose health had 
been entirely broken by the Quebec campaign, was on furlough; the 
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command wholly devolved on Stevens. In March, Lamb being appoint- 
ed Surveyor of Ordnance, at once entered on the duties of that station, 
and no longer interfered with the regiment. It is proper here to say 
that Lamb and Stevens were warm personal friends, and their families 
on intimate terms. One interesting incident of this period is related in 
a newspaper of the day. “Trenton, March 10,1779. The anniversary 
of our alliance with France was celebrated on the 18th ultimo, at Pluck- 
emin, at a very elegant entertainment and display of fireworks, given by 
General Knox and the officers of the corps of artillery. It was post- 
poned to this late day on account of his Excellency General Washing- 
ton’s absence from camp. The entertainment and ball were held in the 
academy of the park. The fireworks, which were conducted by Colo- 
nel Stevens, were arranged on the plan of a temple of one hundred feet 
in length and proportionately high. The temple showed thirteen arches, 
each displaying an illuminated painting. The centre arch was orna- 
mented with a pediment larger than any of the others, and the whole 
edifice supported by a colonnade of the Corinthian order. * * * 
When the fireworks were finished, the company returned to the acad- 
emy and concluded the celebration by a very splendid ball.” 

In July the army moved, and the artillery park was ordered to Ches- 
ter, and thence to New Windsor, near West Point, where the army head- 
quarters were established. On the 22d October, Knox charged Stevens 
with a confidential mission, that of proceeding to Hartford to construct 
three fire ships. They were to be of 150 tons burthen. Twenty thous- 
and dollars were placed in his hands for that purpose. In November, 
news arriving of the repulse of Count d’Estaing at Savannah, the fire 
ships were no longer needed, and their construction was arrested. 

The winter of 1779-1780 is known as the hard winter. The intense 
cold united the island of New York to the mainland and rendered 
the Hudson passable even for artillery, but the sufferings and priva- 
tions of the army were such that no advantage of it could be taken. 
The army was in winter quarters at Morristown. The families of 
some of the officers accompanied them, among others those of General 
Greene and Col. Stevens. In Washington’s correspondence of the 
month of January, there is a letter which relates to a dispute between 
Captain Rochefontaine and Stevens as to the possession of quarters, 
of which Greene as the Quarter-Master General had dispossessed the 
former to the advantage of the latter, no doubt because of the delicate 
health of the wife of Stevens who had with her an infant son. At this 
very period Washington complained to Greene that he had himself been 
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for two months in quarters where “he had not a kitchen to cook a din- 
ner in, although the logs had been put together some considerable time 
by his own guard, and that there was not a place in which a servant 
could lodge with the smallest degree of comfort.” 

In March the army moved up to Middlebrook in Jersey, and encamped 
in huts. This movement was made to cover the important posts in the 
Highlands which were threatened by the strong occupation of King’s 
Ferry by Sir Henry Clinton. In June Lamb was ordered to West Point, 
Stevens remaining in chief command of the regiment which moved with 
the army. He was at Preakness in July. 

The French army under Rochambeau arriving at Newport in July, 
Sir Henry Clinton moved to attack them, and Washington at once 
determined to take advantage of his absence and attack New York. 
On the 15th July he informed Knox of his purpose, and ordered a move- 
ment of all the cannon and stores necessary for a siege to the North River. 
The troops moved from Preakness on the 29th, and crossed the Hud- 
son at King’s Ferry the 1st August, and found the main body there col- 
lected. For several days the army was in marching order, the “artillery 
horses constantly in harness, and those belonging to the officers kept in 
readiness; every man and every horse (says Thatcher, an eye witness) 
taught to know their place and their duty.” Sir Henry Clinton took the 
hint and suddenly returned to New York, and Washington having 
effected his object, recrossed to the Jersey shore. Batteries were 
erected at Dobb’s Ferry and other points, where Stevens appears to 
have made an ineffectual attempt to prevent the descent of the river by 
the vessels of the enemy. 

Early in the campaign Colonel Lamb had been ordered to take 
charge of the post at West Point; and either here or at New Windsor 
Stevens joined him. He was at West Point when Arnold made his escape. 
Towards the close of November the Marquis de Chastellux visited 
the Camp at New Windsor and was received by General Knox, at the 
head of the artillery. Washington was present. The Marquis says “the 
artillery was numerous, and the gunners, in very fine order, were formed 
in parade, in the foreign manner, that is, each gunner at his battery and 
ready to fire.” 

Soon after Arnold’s desertion Sir Heny Clinton entrusted him with 
a detachment and sent him to Virginia, where his operations were in- 
tended to create a diversion in favor of Cornwallis. Learning that he 
had made Portsmouth his base of operations, Washington determined to 
cut him off if possible. A plan was concerted for an expedition, co-ope- 
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rating land and naval forces. A detachment of twelve hundred men was 
put under marching orders on the 15th February, and the Chevalier M. 
Destouches was requested to protect the operation with a part or the 
whole of the French Fleet. The expedition was placed under the charge 
of Lafayette on the 20th. Washington’s instructions directed him to march 
by way of Pompton to the head of Elk. Colonel Stevens was selected 
to accompany the expedition as Chief of Artillery. On the 18th Febru- 
ary he was ordered to Philadelphia with instructions to obtain from the 
Board of War the necessary ordnance and stores, and have everything 
in readiness in five or six days after his arrival. The ordnance called 
for consisted of four field pieces, six pounders; three twenty-four pound- 
ers; one eight-inch and three five and a half inch howitzers, with ammu- 
nition and a travelling forge. In addition to these pieces, Knox sent 
him on the 25th, by Washington’s express permission, the two eight- 
inch howitzers belonging to the park of artillery, which were carried to 
him “ concealed in a wagon.” 

The expedition was to arrive at the head of Elk about the 6th March, 
Lafayette marched with his accustomed celerity. The 23d of February 
he reached Pompton and making a feint upon Staten Island moved rapid- 
ly to Philadelphia, where he arrived 2d March. There he was joined by 
Stevens with his artillery, which consisted of four companies. The 
command reached the head of Elk the 3d, and was at once put on board 
boats for Annapolis. This was not in accordance with Washington’s 
views. Probably his instructions of the 27th, written from New Wind- 
sor, which forbade Lafayette leaving Elk river until he had “ certain 
knowledge of the French squadron being in the Chesapeake Bay,” did 
not reach him until too late. Destouches sailed from Newport the 8th 
March with his whole fleet. Admiral Graves followed with the Briitsh 
fleet the next day. The weather was heavy. When Destouches reached 
the mouth of the Chesapeake, he found the English squadron at anchor. 
After a short but ineffectual action, he returned to Newport. The Eng- 
lish held the Bay, and the position of the Marquis soon became critical. 
A letter written by Stevens (1790) to Jeremiah Wadsworth and Jona- 
than Trumbull, a committee of Congress, gives an account of the man- 
ner in which he was extricated. 

“Tn the spring of 1781 I commanded the artillery on an expedition 
to Portsmouth in Virginia, with the Marquis de Lafayette. The division 
halted at the city of Annapolis in Maryland. Our little fleet consisted of 
go sail of river craft; the British hearing of our being there sent two 
twenty-gun ships and blocked up the harbor. We remained there six 
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weeks, several councils of war were held after the Commander-in-Chief 
had ordered us to head-quarters, and it was thought impracticable to 
retreat by water; a majority were for returning by land, and officers 
were sent out to procure teams to remove the artillery and stores. They 
were out ten days and returned without being able to procure them. 
Another council was held and I proposed to return by water to the head 
of Elk, by removing those ships out ef the Bay. My plan was thought 
impracticable, but Governor Lee, my friend, told the Marquis if the ves- 
sels that I took were lost he would pay for them. The Marquis then told 
me to go on and he would assist me. I fitted two sloops of about sixty 
tons burthen, with ten eight-pounders each and a travelling forge in their 
holds, and raised an awning upon their decks; the whole was done in 
three days. Manned them with two hundred volunteers each, and sent 
them out about ten o’clock in the morning, and drove the enemies’ ships 
from their moorings, and thus opened the passage for our detachment, 
which arrived at the head of Elk by water that night. I do not know 
what would have been the consequence had we returned by land and 
left our little fleet and siege artillery behind, but it was thought by Gov- 
ernor Lee that our vessels would have fallen into their hands, and the 
defenceless city been plundered and burned. If Congress had known of 
it they might have honored me with a mark of their approbation. The 
Marquis wrote the Commander-in-Chief that time respecting my conduct. 
This I had by letter from General Knox.” 

Washington writing from New Windsor on the 11th, gives Lafayette 
“credit for the maneuvre by which he removed the British ships before 
Annapolis.” 

In a letter to Ben. Stoddert, Secretary of the Navy, written 15th 
August, 1798, Stevens again referred to this exploit. The subject on 
which his opinion was invited was the defence of New York harbor, for 
which the State had resolved to build galleys or gunboats. Stevens then 
said: “That he was confident galleys or heavy floating batteries could 
never be managed in this harbor on account of the velocity of the tides. 
I fitted out,” he says, “several galleys in the Northern department in '7 
and ’77, and they were lost as fast as they were equipped. I have seen 
floating batteries which mounted twenty 24-pounders. It is next to im- 
possible to move them, and should the enemy gain ground the men desert 
them and they are made use of against themselves.” Hence, referring 
to the action at Annapolis he says: “I conclude that bodies which are 
easily managed are preferable to those which are unwieldy though of 
superior force.” He preferred gunboats to galleys, and later sent a 
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sketch of one 50,feet long, to carry one 18 or 24-pounder in the prow, 
and a 12 or 18 in the stern, to be manned by twenty-five to thirty men. 

In a letter addressed on the 2d April, 1781, to Stevens, then at Phila- 
delphia on his return to camp from the expedition, Knox says, “I lament 
your being disappointed of an opportunity of exhibiting before the French 
and Mr. Arnold; especially after the great exertions you have made of 
which the Marquis has written in the handsomest terms to the Command- 
er-in-Chief.” This is the letter already referred to. In April, Lafayette 
was directed to leave his heavy artillery at Baltimore, and his lighter 
pieces with General Wayne. He reached Susquehanna Ferry on the 15th. 
Washington having authorized him to allow of the return of Stevens, 
the delicate situation of his wife requiring his presence, he proceeded to 
New Windsor, where he was again in command at the Park of Artillery. 
On the 17th of the same month, Knox leaving New Windsor for a 
time to accompany Washington, informed him that the command 
at the Park will devolve on him as the senior officer, and directs 
him to accelerate the preparations for “the opening of the campaign.” 
On the 3d July, Knox again addresses him, ordering him “to have the 
Park and all its apparatus put in the most perfect readiness to embark.” 
He says: “the matters with which you are herewith charged are so com- 
plicated and extensive as not to admit of particular instructions,” and in 
fact they included the preparation of the artillery, the laboratory, the 
direction of the artificers, and experiments with new mortars at different 
elevations, besides the care of the ordnance and stores. Meanwhile, 
Washington had moved his head-quarters first to Peekskill, then to a 
point between Dobb's Ferry and White Plains, where the American and 
French troops went into camp together. 

On the 2d July, Washington informed Knox of his movement towards 
Kingsbridge and of a proposed attempt on the British posts on York 
Island, the success of which was to be made known by signals. In such 
case Knox was ordered immediately down, “ leaving Colonel Stevens to 
put everything in readiness to follow.” On the 1th of July, Stevens 
was ordered to move the Park of Artillery by water to King’s Ferry, 
thence by land to camp. This demonstration against New York pre- 
vented any reinforcements to Cornwallis, who was held in check by La- 
fayette in Virginia. Lafayette on his retreat to the head of Elk, had 
been ordered to reorganize in Baltimore and resume the offensive in 
Virginia, where Cornwallis hoped to find him an easy prey. 

The arrival of a large body of Hessian recruits changing the situa- 
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tion at the northward, Washington decided upon a Southern campaign. 
On the 12th August he wrote conjointly with Count de Rochambeau 
to Count de Grasse, then at the mouth of the Chesapeake, requesting 
him to “send up the Elk River at the head of Chesapeake Bay, all the 
frigates, transports and vessels proper for the conveyance of the French 
and American troops down the Bay, and on the roth, leaving the North- 
ern department in charge of Major General Heath, moved the allied 
army in two columns, crossed the Hudson between the 21st and 25th, 
and marched rapidly to Trenton. The heavy cannon, ordnance, stores 
and ammunition, were already forwarding on the 2d September. 
Arrived at the head of Elk, the French and American armies learned 
of the blockade of the passage of the Chesapeake by the French fleet 
under the Count de Grasse. The forward movement on the 25th 
was renewed, and the troops transported and landed at Williams- 
burgh, where a junction was made with the forces under Lafayette. 
Cornwallis hesitated at Yorktown until retreat was impossible. The 
combined armies opened their trenches on the 1st October, 600 yards 
distance from the enemy’s works. In the afternoon of the ninth, the re- 
doubts and batteries being completed, a general discharge of artillery 
was begun by the Americans. The next morning the French opened 
their batteries on the left. The next night a second parallel was estab- 
lished only 200 yards from the British lines. 

On the 14th the enemies redoubts on the left, which were trouble- 
some to the beseigers, were carried by assault. These works being taken 
into the second parallel greatly strengthened the attack. In spite of a 
successful sortie of the British, the allied forces were so industrious that 
their final batteries were completed on the 16th, and at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon of that day, the British position was covered by nearly one 
hundred pieces of heavy ordnance, and their works so destroy ed that 
scarcely a gun was visible. On the 17th, the anniversary of the sur- 
render of the capitulation of Burgoyne at Saratoga, Cornwallis sent a 
flag to open negotiations for a capitulation, and the posts of York and 
Gloucester were finally surrendered on the 19th of October. The news 
spread like wild-fire throughout the country, and it was everywhere felt 
that American Independence was finally achieved. 

Knox was present in person in command of the artillery on this occa- 
sion; but the immediate command fell in line of rotation upon Colonel 
Lamb, Lieut.-Cols. Stevens and Carrington and Major Bauman. Wash- 
ington applied the match to the first gun on the oth; the last gun was 
fired by Lamb and Stevens’ regiment on the 18th. It is related of Ste- 
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vens that, when cautioned by Knox against too free a use of powder and 
ball, he replied that the General need have no concern, his friend the 
Marquis would supply all deficiencies. 

In this siege the Americans had 15 field and 23 siege guns, 24 and 18 
pounders, and 21 mortars and howitzers. The French 36 field pieces and 
36 siege pieces. The artillery captured from the British numbered 214 
pieces, field and siege. Both the British and French were amazed at the 
skill with which the American artillery was handled, the more as all the 
officers except Bauman were native born Americans. 

Washington congratulated Knox on the conduct of his command in 
general orders on the 2d, and Knox in brigade orders, by request of the 
Commander-in-Chief, thanked the corps, and said “ the skill so conspicu- 
ously manifested in the management and direction of the cannon and 
mortars, have convinced our noble allies, and brought home to the feel- 
ings of our enemies, that the officers of the American artillery have ac- 
quired a respectable knowledge in their profession.” Each of the officers 
was complimented by name. 

In January, 1782, Stevens was at Burlington recruiting his regiment 
and preparing for the spring campaign. The command was again sta- 
tioned at West Point during the summer, and was not again called out in 
service. On the 1toth May he was one of those officers who “ in the 
cantonment of the American army on the Hudson river, instituted the 
Society of the Cincinnati,” of the New York branch of which he was 
later Vice President. 

In July, 1783, he was ordered by Benjamin Lincoln, Secretary of War, 
to erect Magazines and an Arsenal, to replace the old State Magazine 
burned by the British. In October his wife died at West Point, leaving 
him with three children of tender age. 

He was present when the Army of the Revolution was disbanded, 
and entered New York with his command on the 25th November, the 
day of the evacuation by the British. Here he established himself in 
business, and soon married Lucretia Ledyard, the widow of Richardson 
Sands. This lady was the daughter of Judge John Ledyard, of Hart- 
ford, and sister of the gallant Colonel William Ledyard, who was killed 
at Groton, Conn., in 1782. By this lady Colonel Stevens had a large 
family, all residents of New York. 

When it was proposed to divide the United States into four great 
military departments, Washington offered to name Stevens to one of 
them, but he declined further military service. He was one of the largest 
and most successful merchants of his day, his enterprise building up 
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an extensive commerce with foreign ports, especially those of France. 
He was besides the Agent of the War Department, and at different times 
Agent for the French and English governments. He was Member of 
the Assembly in 1800, Alderman of the Third Ward in 1802, and Major 
General of the Artillery of the State of New York. 

He was one of the founders of the Tammany Society or Columbian 
Order, instituted in 1789 “to connect in indissoluble bonds of friendship 
American Brethren of known attachment to the political rights of hu- 
man nature and the liberties of the country.” He was also one of the 
founders of the New England Society, organized in 1805, and was its 
President from 1817 till his death. 

In all military affairs he was consulted by the General and State 
Governments. He was one of three commissioners charged with the de- 
fences of the City of New York when a rupture with France was ex- 
pected, and their execution was under his personal direction. 

He was the acknowledged representative of the officers and soldiers 
who survived the war, and was constantly called upon by them to seek 
redress or relief from Congress, and on all public occasions he was one 
of the principal military figures. 

The person of Colonel Stevens has been admirably portrayed by 
Trumbull in the large painting of the Surrender of Burgoyne at the 
Capitol of Washington. The life size figure is drawn in a graceful atti- 
tude, leaning upon a cannon on the extreme left of the scene. He is again 
introduced in the picture by the same artist representing the Surrender 
of Cornwallis. He is here seen in the distance at the head of the artillery, 
of which he was the field officer on the day of surrender. 

After a career as a civilian, as striking for its display of energy and 
judgment as his service as a soldier, he died at Rockaway, whither he 
had been taken from his summer residence, Mount Bonaparte, Hallett’s 
Cove (now Astoria), on the 22d September, 1823. He was buried from 
his residence in Warren Street, New York, on the 23d September, and 
was followed to the grave by the Society of the Cincinnati in mourn- 
ing badges, and a large concourse of the citizens by whom he was known 
and honored as one of the brave band which asserted and gained the lib- 
erty of America. 


JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS 
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A BUNDLE OF OLD LETTERS 
I 
Communicated by Jeremiah Colburn 
New York, ye 21 Aprill, 1746. 
Jacosp WENDELL, Esqr. 

Sr.—As commissioners are now ap- 
pointed on the part of this Province, and 
others are Likely to be appointed for ye 
Western Goverments, so that this may 
happen to be nearest the Center, if so I 
hope to have the pleasure of Seeing you, 
and could I have beene assured of that— 
as itt was offered mee in the house would 
have beene one, but as Mrs. Richard En- 
joyes so Little health, do not chuse any 
Imploy that should call mee from home. 
The Occasion of this Letter is as you have 
often Desired mee to Look out for Chap- 
man for yr house, I have at last meet 
with two Compettetors, and in that case 


itt frequently happens that one can gitt 
the full Value of the Comodity to be sold 
and often more. 


Mr. Abraham Leffers Daughter is 
Married to Peter Cloppen who is a Sad- 
ler and keeps Iron Mongery ware, and 
Mr. Leffers that Lives in and has bought 
Vanderhuels house has treated with mee 
abt your house, but as a Prudent Pur- 
chaser, when I had told him yr price of 
4750 or thereabouts, asked Leave to have 
the Premises Examined before he Made 
any offer, to which I consented and then 
acquainted the Present Tennant of itt, 
that workeman would come with some 
other Persons to view the house in order 
to Purchase the same, which gave him 
the allarm ; he keeps a large Iron Mon- 
ger shop, and would be verry Loft to re- 
move, as when once a shop is knowne to 
the Country, itt is a Loss to remove— 
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upon which he told mee he would give 
20 or 304 more than Mr. Leffers should 
offer, if I would tell him what that was; 
but that I refused, however Mr. Leffers’ 
workman Examined the house and gave 
but an ill acct of itt, and sett forth abun- 
dance of Repairs wanting more than I 
Conceive necessary, as also the Vast Ex- 
pence itt would be to make alterations in 
itt, in so much that He was Induced not 
to Exceed'450 £ or the Extent from which 
I can Learne from the Son in Law would 
be £500 Downe—whereupon I called of 
Williams in a few Dayes and told him 
now was his time to offer, for that I had 
an offer made mee, and I supposed he 
had consulted his friends according to 
what I had advised him of Last time we 
treated—he againe offered 25 or 30£ 
more, but I told him that I was not sat- 
isfyed with, but Insisted he should offer 
a sume, as Last he Did which was £550: 
and before we parted I gott him up to 
£,600 in three Payments, that is £200 in 
hand and £200 the 1st May 1747, and 
#200 ye 1st May 1748: and to give a 
Bond and Security for the Performance 
on Mortgage the Premises which you like 
best. Now uppon the whole was the 
house myn, I cannot help thinking I 
should Stand in my own Light if I did 
not Imbrass the present offer, and that 
for three reasons, the house is old and 
certainely soone will want a thourgh re- 
paire which will Exceed above £100. 
Our taxes will also Dayly Increase con- 
sidering the Warr, and the Expence wee 
are at with respect to Albany alone this 
Yeare will Exceed £10,000, which is to 
be Leveyed on Reale and Personal Es- 
tate, and what would You suffer ware wee 
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to have a Vissett from an Enemy. I can 
assure you I would Jump at the like offer 
in Proportion for my Reale Estate, at 
this time; the House of Cromelins with 
the Store house on the warfe the other 
Day was sold for 850 at least 20 p 
centt worse bargaine for the Seller; how- 
ever Leave You to consider your owne 
Intrest in the case, and perhaps youl 
write mee and say I know you allowed 
yr brother a much Grater consideration, 
which I know to be true, but am of op- 
pinion if you Slipp this oppertunity, I 
feare youl have Leasure to repent, and 
not meet with the Like offer againe, so 
advantadgious, and its the oppinion of 
severall that I have spoke to, that he has 
offered more considerable than itt is 
worth, I Desire your answer for if he 
cannot hitt now, and unless you give him 
a Lease he Perposes to Look out Ells- 
ware. 

Pray Sr. Lett mee know if Ever an 
End will be made of Edmund Taterwell’s 
Affaire, his poor familie is in a manner a 
Starveing, I have advanced him a small 
matter, I hope yr familie is all well to 
whom yr leave to remember mee as also 
to Cousyn John, I am heartily sorry for 
his Loss which I Look on the Greatest 
he could have meet with. 

I hope sone to receive the ballance 
of Capt Griffeths money in such Goods 
as will answer, Suger Loaf at the rate 
you sent itt will not. I am, 

Sr Yr most Humble Servt, 
PAUL RICHARD. 
Superscription 
For Collo Jacob Wendell, Esqr. 
Mercht in Boston. 
per Capt Milkin. 
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II 

Communicated by the late James W. Beekman, 
; New York, Octobr 13, 1753. 
Mr. ROBERT SANDERS. 

Sr—Your always agreable favour of 
the rst instant pr. Benthuyse we Recd 
with the 48 cask flour and the hogsd of 
beaver; the flour we have according to 
your order shiptd on board Capt. Danel 
Seymour for Caracoa who sails to-day. 
Inclosed you have bills of lading for the 
same; we have wrote the needfull to 
Diedenhon about it. Your hhd we have 
put on board Capt. Bryant, and shall 
consign it to Mr. Lubenrood, and write 
him as you desire, unless your letter to 
him comes in Season. Believe we omit- 
ted informing you of the death of Mr. 
Storke, who is certainly dead. We have 
no letters since of Mr. Champion but ex- 
pect to hear from him Daily pr the Dover. 
We make no Dgubt but Mr. Champion 
will continue the business as usual, and 
perhaps take in a new partner. We are 
exceeding sorry to hear you have so bad 


account of your Ginseng in London, but 
must say it was what we feared from the 
begining, we wrote you a few days ago 
pr Col. John S. Lansing to which Referr. 
We shall as you desire return Mr. Bogert 
thanks in your behalf, as you desire for 


his present of limes. Mr. Hamilton the 
Govr. of Phila. has not sent us any morey 
for your account as yet. When he does 
shall take care to receive it and Credit 
you as you Desire. 

Sr we must now acquaint you of the 
most odd, shocking and most meloncolly 
affair that perhaps ever happened in this 
province, it is as follows: On Sunday 
afternoon last being the 7 instant, between 
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the hours of two and three o’clock in the 
afternoon, arrived here from Sandy Hook 
in the man of war’s barge and landed at 
White Hall Sir Danvers Osbourne Baret 
the then Governour of this province 
where he was Reced by the Genm of his 
Majesties’ Council of the Corporation, 
and many of the principal Genm of the 
place, who all Expressd all possible De- 
monstrations of joy, from which place 
they Conducted him in great honour and 
gladness to his majesties’ fort George: 
The next day being Munday, our new 
Govr. was observed in the morning to 
walk all over the town with several Genm 
with him, about ro o’clock our old the 
then yet Governour Clinton came to town 
from Long Island where he has been all 
summer; at his arrival the governours 
Greeted each other kindly. Munday the 
Council had prepared an Elegant Enter- 
tainment for the new governour att a tav- 
ern where the old governour Clinton was 
also asked but Refused to go; Munday 
afternoon the new Gover— was also ob- 
served to walk about the town which he 
admired for being much larger and fuller 
of stately houses than he expected to find; 
on Tuesday there was nothing done till 
the afternoon, when word was given that 
the newe gov Commission was to be read 
inform. The next day being Wednes- 
day the to instant, so that preparation 
were then ordered to be made; an Ela- 
gant Entertainment was ordered for him 
by the Corporation, so on Wednesday 
morning the two governours being in the 
fort where the Council were ordered to 
appear, when his Commis’s was Read in 
the fort, then he proceeded from thence 
to the City Hall where it was again Read, 
in his way to which place as well as in 
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his return he was attended by the Coun- 
cil Corporation, all the officers of the 
militia, and all the genm of the place, as 
well as by all Ranks of People, that never 
was there so great a Concourse of people 
seen before, never such loud acclamations, 
nor never did a people Express so much 
joy on a Like or any other occasion ; in 
the afternoon he din’d with the Corpora- 
tion as before recited, but he Complained 
about 4 o’clock that he was not very well, 
and so went to his lodgins at Mr. Jos. 
Murray’s ; he was not able he said to go 
to the Common to see the Albany and 
our Bonfires, where was many Cannon 
Loaded to fire; however, the Council 
and other Gentlemen went which an- 
swered much the same, and this was the 
end of Wednesday. Thursday past off 
without any thing Remarkable; —but now 
to our mighty and great surprise, on fry- 
day, about 8 o’clock in the morning, this 
Gentleman, Sir Danvers Osbourn, our 
governour, was found in Mr. Joseph Mur- 
rays Garden, where he had hanged him- 
self with his own handkerchief, and is 
Dead: he was bled by the Doctor, but 
all in vain; what Reason Can be Assigned 
for this we cannot tell, but believe he 
must have been Disordered in his senses 
before he came from England; however, 
cant tell what to asscribe this strange and 
unaccountable accident to. 

James DeLancey, Esq., was Declared 
immediately thereupon Leut Governour 
in his Room, by virtue of a Commission 
Deliverd him by Govr Clinton the morn- 
ing that Govr Osbourne’s Commission 
was Read, so that in less than 48 hours 
we have three Governours.—Wereas your 
Gensing turns out so badly in London, 
&c., we are very willing to ship this hogsd 
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and some more parcels that you may[ ] 
to send down Gratis. Bryant’s Bill of 
Lading shall be sent you in our next; 
have nothing more at present. Saluting 
you and all yours, we remain, 
Sr Your Affecte Kinsmen 

Rop’t & Ricu’p Ray, 

Superscription. 
Robert Sander, Esq,., 
Merchant in Albany. 

pr Capt. Benthuyse. 


Ill 
From the original in the N. Y, Historical Society, 
Upper Falls, July the 11th, 1755. 

Dear Brother—This is now the Second 
time of my writing to you, altho I have 
not never heard one word from you, nor 
never had one Line from you, altho you 
Promised to write to me constantely. 1 
am now att what with you they call the 
carrying place; it is one hundred and 
fivety mile to the Nor west from Albana; 
theair is too Companies of us, Capt. Wil- 
liams’ and Capt. Doughlass Companies, 
one hundred and four men in Each com- 
pany, and theair is too companies up 
above us att Swago, and the Rest of the 
Redjement are Exspected every Day up 
to us, and Governour Shirleys Redje- 
ment is we hear got now to Scanacktoda, 
and will in 7 or Eight Days be with us, 
and five hundred men Raisd by York 
are got within too Days’ march of us, 
that when we are all come together theair 
will be too thousand and five hundred 
men of us. I amin a very good way now 
to make money, for I have twenty Eight 
Pound a month, and it is paid to me 
Every weak, that if you are not Prudent 
if I live to come home I shall have the 
most money; and I have too holland 


Shirts found me by the King, and too 
pair of Shoes, and too pair of Worsted 
Stockings, a good Silver Laced hat, the 
Lace on my hat I could sell for four 
Dolars, and my cloaths is as fine Scarlet 
Broadcloath as Ever you Did see. A 
Serjant here in the King’s Redjement is 
counted as good as an Ensign with you, 
and we never Dare to be seen but with 
theair holand Shirts Pleated, and one 
Day in Every Weak we must have our 
wigs or hair powdered, and in a cap I 
dare not never be seen without it is when 
I am a bed. I Dont Know how things 
will turn Sartainly, but att Presant you 
may Exspect to see me in the fall if I am 
a Live; but if you have not Listed I De- 
sire once more of you not to inlist if you 
can go waiter to any man that you pleas, 
for I have found what the Difference is 
between a Serjeant and a Waiter, for a 
waiter has no more wages than a Soldier 
and no better cloaths. Here I must con- 
clud this Scroll now with Desiring once 
more the favour of a Line or too att 
Least from you, that I may know whether 
you are a live or not, and so I Remain, 
your Ever loving Brother, 

JAMES GRaAy. 
if you write to me you must Subscribe 
your Letter, 

To James Gray, att the Upper falls, 
Serjant in Capt. Williams Company. 
Superscription. 

To Mr. John Gray, att Fort Masachu- 
setts. 


IV 
Communicated by John Schuyler. 
Saratoga, May 3d, 1778. 
Dr Colonel 
I thank you for your favor by Mr. 
Fonda, and for the intelligence you have 
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given me. I had a hint some time ago 
that Gates would take the command in 
the highlands as soon as all was prepared, 
he has the luck of reaping harvest sown 
by others. 

I hope to be down on Wednesday. 
My compliments to Mr & Mrs Rensse- 
laer. adieu 

I am Sir Sincerely Yours &c 
&c &c Pu. SCHUYLER. 
Col Varick 


V 
Communicated by T. Bailey Myers» 

Portsmouth, Sept 14, 1779. 

Sir 
I received your kind letter the day 
Col. Jackson’s regiment passed through 
the town. I at first designed to send the 
miniatures by him, but as he marched 


directly on it was not in my power; the 
only mode of conveyance is that you 
point out, which I follow but fear some 


accident may befall it. The bill you en- 
closed is full sufficient for the perform- 
ance, thank you kindly for that and every 
favour. I am sensible your own good 
taste will discover many faults, but sir, 
your candor will plead an excuse; the 
painter is young and needs the encour- 
agement of every gentlemen and the in- 
struction of all who have taste. Experi- 
ence which teaches fools wisdom will 
teach me to improve, and the kindness 
of my friends will point out my faults; 
pray sir, without any reserve, write what- 
ever you find amiss. I hope I shall im- 
‘prove by any hints you’l please to com- 
municate. I want much to make some 
attempt in Oil Colours, will you kindly 
give me any instruction about the paints, 
method of mixing them, where I can pro- 
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cure anything necessary and what you 
think best. I write freely, because sir, 
you are pleased to encourage me; shall 
I hope to enjoy a share of your corres- 
pondence, pray indulge me. I know no 
way a person in my situation can obtain 
a total degree of knowledge of mankind, 
but by conversing with gentlemen of 
taste, who are constantly conversant with 
men and things. I cant promise any- 
thing in return but a greatfull heart which 
I hope will always be found in the heart 
of 
Sir your obliged friend and 
humble servant, 
Joun PARKER, junr 
John Armstrong, Esqr. 
A. D. Camp, 
Gen. Gates’ Quarters, Providence. 


VI 
Communicated by the late Fames W. Beekman. 
12 June, 1780, 

Yours of the 3rd May I received only 
the 5th instant, we are happy to learn 
you were all in health; may Almighty 
Goodness keep you all so untill we once 
more meet and enjoy the inheritance of 
our Forefathers. The Frowns of that. 
Blessed Power has (for causes hidden 
from us) greatly distressed us, insomuch 
that we live in a Melancholly Day. But 
we hope and pray, that in the midst of 
these his awful Judgments, he will be 
pleased to remember mercy. A number 
of the Enemy said to be come from So 
Carolina (at which place they have raised 
the siege), came over to Eliz: Town Point 
last Tuesday and Wednesday, they ad- 
vanced as far as Connecticut Farms ; in 
their way they wantonly and crully Burnt 
14 or 16 houses, barns, shops &c., and in- 
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humanly murdered Parson Colwals wife 
by shooting in the left breast. They in- 
tended to march off handto Moriss Town, 
being informed that General Washing- 
ton’s army was dispersed to the South- 
ward and Northward, and that the Militia 
declared they would not fight. But they 
were convinced of the contrary to their 
sorrow and loss, for only one Brigade of 
1500 of Gen’l Maxwel’s men with a hand- 
ful of militia, drove them into Eliz: Town 
from whence they retreated to the Point, 
where they have made redoubts and en- 
trenched themselves, and have not stirred 
since, except now and then a few of their 
light Horse have rode about the Town 
and back again, our men continualy pop- 
ping at them; it is supposed and own’d 
by the Prisoners that they lost, killed, 
wounded and taken, five hundred men. 
I believe we have 4o killed and perhaps 
50 or 60 wounded. General Washington 
with our army now consisting of upwards 
of Ten thousand men are encamped on 
Short hills just above Springfield. Men 
from back of Philadelphia and all points 
of the country, daily and hourly coming 
in our Camp, so that in a few days we 
shall have a most formidable Body. Our 
People are in high spirits, and wish and 
want the Enemy to come out of their 
hole and to have a fair chance at them. 
The Enemy’s numbers are considered to 
be between 5 and 10,000 men. Several 
Diserters as well as Prisoners have sworn 
before our Gen’l that Charles Town was 
Evacuated by the Enemy on zoth May, 
and that they came with others from 
thence, and immediately after their land- 
ing on Staten Island, were ordered over 
to the point to join Gen’l Kniphausen— 
it is said Tryon, that son of Vulcan, was 
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with them and that made them Burn so— 
they have, however, made our militia a 
great compliment, by saying they fought 
more like Devils than men. What they 
further mean to do is uncertain. We are 
credibly informed that Congress have 
declared to have had late accounts that 
a French Fleet may be momentary ex- 
pected on our coast. May Infinite Mer- 
cy speed it and send them to our wanted 
relief. 

I shall write you again shortly. In the 
meanwhile, I am, «c., 

AN AMERICAN SON OF LIBERTY. 

6,000 men are expected this day from 
Pensilvania under Gen’l Dickinson to 
join Gen’l Washington. 

To James Beekman, Esq., at Kingston, 
Esopus. 


VII 
Communicatad by Frank Moore. 
Navy Department, May 6th, 1814. 

Sir—I had the honor of receiving 
your favor of the toth ulto., and very 
desirous, but unable to answer its object 
in the affirmative. I was willing to avail 
myself of whatever favorable circum- 
stances a short time might produce to 
justify the immediate construction of the 
vessels in contemplation. I regret that 
a deliberate view of our Naval plans and 
operations which cannot be dispensed 
with, and which are of great magnitude 
and extent, particularly on all the Lakes, 
precludes the adoption of the plan at 
this time; because the present resources 
of this Department will be absorbed by 
other branches of the Naval Service. 


I was desirous of possessing an ap- 
proximate estimate of the cost of the 
engine, and all the machinery connected 
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with it, which would have enabled me 
to calculate the cost of the vessel and 
armament, completely equipped. 

The estimate of everything except- 
ing the propelling apparatus is per- 
fectly simple, and may be attained 
nearly. 

I understand that the cost of Steam 
Engines and Machinery of various 
power is in proportion to the squares of 
the diameters of the Cylinders; if this 
axiom is correct, all that is required is 
the cost of any one Engine, but of this 


I am not possessed. The estimate, how- 


ever, which you have made of the ag- 
gregate cost of the vessel, completely 
equipped for service, I cannot reconcile 
to any idea I have of the cost of a vessel 
of the proposed dimensions and descrip- 
tion; without Masts, Rigging, Sails, and 


all the multiplied objects of vast ex- 
pense, which enter into the engagement 
of, and constitute so great a part in the 
cost of a Ship of War. The Aul/ of 
one of our new 44’s built of the best 
materials, upwards of 1500 tons Naval 
tonnage, including all the materials of 
Wood, of Iron, of Copper (except the 
sheathing), of Lead, and Paints, with 
workmanship in all those branches, 
furnished complete, and delivered afloat, 
cost by contract about 95.000 Dollars. 
The form of your Model appears well 
adapted to the purpose, except the depth, 
which might be considerably reduced, 
by extending the horizontal dimensions 
of the vessel, in proportion to the dimin- 
ution of the displacement by the re- 
duction of the depth; and as the pres- 
sure of Water is as its altitude, an equal 
column near the surface is separated 
with less power than at a greater depth. 
Indeed the draught of water may read- 
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ily be reduced to six feet, provided the 
space necessary for the Boiler and Cyl- 
inder would be sufficient. 

The height of your vessel above the 
surface greatly exceeds that which is 
necessary for the elevating of the Bat- 
tery, or the working of the Guns; the 
wheel might work through the upper 
deck, and still be protected from the shot 
of the enemy. 

I conceive a serious inconvenience will 
arise from the thickness of the sides 
being greater than the length of the 
longest gun, from the breast of the car- 
riage; consequently the concussion of 
the explosion will be within the embra- 
sure, and must, by repeated discharges 
destroy the Breast Work. 

You will pardon these suggestions; 
they are merely offered to be obviated 
by the fertility of your genius, and that 
in the event of the future construction 
of this vessel, we may render her form 
and properties as perfect as possible. 

The Keels I conceive to be an unnec- 
essary appendage, increasing the draught 
of water without use. If strength is 
necessary, that can be attained by stout 
Keelsons inside; and, if lateral resistance 
is the object, the vertical plane formed 
by the interior sides of the vessel or still 
better sliding Keels will answer that end. 

The principles and practice of Naval 
Architecture, having been a favorite 
study and pursuit, may apologize for 
the criticisms, upon a subject on which 
you have bestowed so much thought, 
but it is the province of genius to elicit 
perfection from the objections offered to 
its suggestions. I am very respectfully, 

Your Obedient Servt, 

W. JONEs. 

Robert Fulton, Esq., New York. 
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VIII 
Communicated by Frank Moore. 
Nov. 5th, 1814. 
To James Madison Esquire 

Dear Sir.—On Saturday morning, 29th 
inst., the steam frigate was safely launch- 
ed, amidst the acclamations of many 
thousand anxious and now well pleased 
spectators. She draws 8 feet 2 inches of 
water, which is 6 inches less than I had 
calculated. She moves easy and appears 
to have removed from every mind all 
doubt of her success. She is prepared 
for and will carry 32 long 32 pounders, 
served with red hot shot. I have the 
pleasure to inform you that thus far she 
corresponds to my calculations and meets 
my entire wishes. Her speed from the 
steam engine will I think be at least four 
miles an hour. If so, all nautical men 
agree that her advantages over the ene- 
my’s vessels will be numerous and im- 
portant. I do not hesitate to say that 
from calm reflection the impression on 
my mind is that this invention practiced 
to its utmost powers must produce a total 
revolution in maritime war and the polit- 
ical relations of the United States with 
Europe. But this opinion will be proved 
either correct or erroneous in six or eight 
weeks, when her machinery shall be fin- 
ished. 

Thus having in prospective a vast ob- 
ject, and resting the following proposal 
on my success, I will with a frankness 
which I am certain you estimate more 
highly than any circuitous measures sub- 
mit to your contemplation the means 
which perhaps may be most prompt and 
efficient for calling into action all the 
benefits of this new system of maritime 
war. 


It is reported that Mr. Jones intends 
to resign. If so, and I succeed, might 
I not be useful in his situation for twelve 
months? If I do not succeed so as to 
evidently establish a principle from which 
will emanate a new epoch in nautical af- 
fairs advantageous to our country, I 
would by no means propose for myself 
a situation which required much energy 
of mind and great labor. But with suc- 
cess I should like to have the power to 
organize and carry my whole system into 
the most useful effect in the least possi- 
ble time, for which purpose it is better 
to have the power to arrange and com- 
mand than to spend months or years in 
the slow conversion of minds not occu- 
pied on or embracing the whole subject. 

In the present state of the war our 
enemy with not more than 15,000 men 
to land from their cruisers on our coast, 
keep 100,000 of our Regulars and Mili- 
tia under arms to guard our Cities and 
Vulnerable points, which causes much 
embarrassment to the treasury and loss 
of productive labor to the farmer and 
Artisan. Should I treat the subject as a 
political economist, I would say 100,000 
men at 50 cents a day each on an ave- 
rage equal $50,000 a day or per annum 
$18,250,000. 

Interest on this sum at 7 per cent... $1,277,500 
The productive labor of 100,000 men 

at 60 cents a day each for 300 work- 

ing day in the year—lost equal... 18,000,000 


Total sum lost to the nation perannum$19, 277,500 
That is 18 expended in resting on arms 
or non-productive labor, which might 
be advantageously applied in productive 
labor if arms were not required, and 18 
millions of valuables which would have 
been produced by labor well applied. 
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It follows that nine-tenths of this ex- 
pense on land forces could be saved if 
the Coast and harbors were well guarded. 
And it appears a reasonable conclusion 
that if we construct vessels which have 
Locomotion independent of wind or tide 
which can take any position in a calm 
and destroy vessels in that state of 
weather, a prudent Enemy would not risk 
to come into our waters to land troops or 
hope to reimbark them if repulsed, when 
one hour of calm or light breezes would 
subject his whole fleet to destruction. 
Hence if 20 Steam Ships were con- 


structed at $250,000 each........5,000,000 


The interest on it at 7 per cent...... 350.000 

300 persons to each vessel or 6000 at 
one dollar aday each equal $6000 a 
day or per annum 


Loss of labor of 6000 men who might 


2,190,000 


be employed in the merchant service 


at 60-100 each per day 1,080,000 


Total per annum..............$3,620,000 


Instead of 277,500 

But on this subject my Ideas extend 
further than our waters. When we prove 
steam vessels of war to be superior to 
vessels with sails, France, Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Prussia and Turkey, who 
are minor maritime powers, will 
them in their narrow seas against Eng- 
land and each other, while in the British 
Channel, the Baltic and Mediterranean 
such attacks on the present vessels will 
be their annihilation, yet steamships can- 
not act on the Atlantic. Consequently 
that and every other extensive ocean 
must be free, for they are now deprived 
of freedom by vessels, all of which are 
constructed and come from narrow seas, 
where steam vessels can act to advan- 
tage. 


use 
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To this may added that when France 
again contends with England 4o steam 
vessels which would only cost 10 millions 
of dollars, stationed at Boulogne or Ca- 
lais would convey 120,000 troops to Eng- 
land in 7 hours in a calm when British 
ships could not act, which coercion on 
England would produce moderation in 
her demands and more equality of mari- 
time rights. Such is my view of this 
subject; if it meets yours and there is 
to be a new appointment, I hope it will 
comport with your arrangements and the 
interests of the nation to suspend de- 
cision for a few weeks. Not ambitious 
of office, I offer my services only on the 
condition that the Acts will enable me 
to be useful to my country; having thus 
explained, as to a friend whether presid- 
ing over America or retired to the calm 
retreat of Philosophy, whatever may be 
your conclusion, I shall feel that it will 
proceed from your better knowledge of 
political circumstances and of men more 
useful and I shall be content esteeming 
and respecting you as I ever have. 

Please to accept of my wishes 

for your health and happiness 
R. FULTON. 


IX 
Communicated by Samuel W. Francis. 

Mr. Monroe, 

Dear Sir.—I town at three 
o'clock to return west, will speed to 
New York. I you the terms 
of a contract concerning the transport 


leave 
inclose 


of troops on the Ohio and Mississipi, 
which is much cheaper than can be done 
by any other means. Mr. Dallas 
formed me that you conceived the plan 
important to Government, and any fund 


in- 
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could be applied to transport, he could 
furnish it in treasury notes, which I am 
willing to receive, if therefore, you ap- 
prove the principles of the contract the 
papers can be made out here and sent to 
me at New York to execute. I have 
now only to say my whole heart and ex- 
ertions are with the administration. All 
I ask is find me funds and give me the 
protection the arts and my exertions 
merit. The case of Dr. Thornton is very 
simple, if he is an inventor, a genius 
who can live by his talents, let him 
do so, but while he is a Clerk in the 
office of the Secretary of State and paid 
by the public for his services, he should 
be forbid to deal itt patents, and there- 
by torment patentees, involving them in 
vexatious suits, he should have his 
choice to quit the office or his pernicious 
practices. My good sir I expect this 
justice of you. 
I am, with sincere respect, 
Rost. Futon. 
Washington, Decem. 27, 1814. 


JOURNAL OF THE VOYAGE OF 
CHARLES CLINTON 


FROM IRELAND TO AMERICA 


1729 

A Journal of my voyage and Travels 
from the County of Longford in The 
Kingdom of Ireland To Pensilvania in 
America, Anno Dom 1729. 

I Took my Journy from The County 
of Longford on friday The gth day of 
May; Came to Dublin ye 12th Ditto. 
Enter’d on Ship Board The Ship Call’d 
the George and Ann ye 18th. Sett Sail 
the 2oth. 

Came to Anchor at Glanarm on The 
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24th, where Mattw. McClaughry and his 
wife and 2 of his family went on Shoar 
and Quit Their Voyage. 

Sett Sail from Glanarm on ye 25th, 
and Came to anchor at Green Castle in 
The Lough of Foyle the 26th, where we 
stay’d till ye 29th; then Sett Sail in 
Company with The John of Dublin, 
bound for Newcastle in The Same Coun- 
try. 

Ditto Came In Sight of Loughsuly 
[Lough Swilly] ye 30th: Sail’d by Torry 
[Tory Island] and Horn-head. 

On the 3oth at night a Strong winde 
arose yt Continued :to ye first of June 
at Evening which Loosened our bow- 
sprit with Hazard of our masts. 

June ye 2d we had a fair breeze for 
Our westerly Course. 

On the 3d ditto my Daughter Kattn. 
& Son James fell Sick of The measels. 

A Strong Gale of westerly wind Con- 
tinues to ye roth ditto. 

James Wilson’s Child Died ye 5th. 

On the 7th met ye Mary from pensil- 
vania from wh She Sail’d to us in 5 
weeks and 5 days. 

On The 8th ditto a Child of James 
McDowel’s died and was thrown over- 
board. 

On the Tenth ye winde came to East 
and be South. 

On ye 11th changed more Easterly 
and Continues fair and Seasonable. 

On the 12th the winde Blew north & 
be East, a fresh Gale by which we Sail’d 
40 Leagues in 20 hours—and found we 
were in 49° 20 north Latitude by ob- 
servation. : 

The wind Changed on ye 14th to ye 
South, and So Continued to ye 15th, 
being Sunday morning; one of ye Serv’ts 
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aboard belonging to one Gerald Cruise 
threw himself over Deck & was Drown’d. 

On ye 15th do. my Daughter Kattn 
fell Sick of ye measels. 

A Serv’t of mr. Cruises’s Dyed on ye 
17th and was thrown over Deck. the 
wind Came to be S & Continued a vio- 
lent fresh Gale to ye 18th. 

The 19th & zoth we had a south be 
west wind, on the 21st being Sunday 
we had a perfect Calm in Latt 27° 30. 

A Serv’t of mr Cruise’s Died, on Mon- 
day a Child of James Thompsons Died. 

On Tuesday ye 23 Child of John 
Brooks Died; we had a fair wind on ye 
22d. 23d then another Child of James 
Thompson’s died. 

On the 28th a Child James majore 
Died and one of Robt. Frazer’s. 

We now have w: n: w: wind. 


Tuesday ye 1st of July a fair wind. 
July ye 3d a Child of John Brooks 
Died. 


A Child a Daughter of Will mcCali- 
han’s Died. 

Do a Child of John Brooks Died. 

July ye 5th Came in Sight of the Is 
land of Corvoand Flores [ Azores] which 
Belongs to the portegees the Lye in the 
Lattd of 40°: og north and 32: 23 west 
Longitude. A Child of James McDow- 
el’s Died July ye 7th. 

Ditto Robt. Todd Died. 

A Return of the persons that Died on 
board of ye George and Ann. 

James Wilson’s Child; James mcDow- 
el’s Child; a Serv’t of mr. Cruise’s, an- 
other Serv’t of his, another Serv’t of 
his; a Child of James Thompson’s; a 
Child of John Brooks’; a Child of James 
McJore’s; a Child of James Thomp- 
son’s; a Child of Robt. Frazer’s; a Child 
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of Thom Delap’s; a Serv’t of Cruise’s; 
a Child of John Beatty’s; a Child of 
John Brooks’; a Girle of Robt. Frazer's; 
a Child of Alex Mitchell’s; a Son of 
James majore’s; Robt. Todd; a Son of 
James McDowel’s; a Serv’t of Cruise’s, 
another Serv’t of Cruises; a Child of Wal- 
ter Davis; John Darbie; Thom Cowan; 
John McCay; a Son of Rob’t Frazer’s; 
another Son of his; a Son of Chris Beat- 
ty’s; a Brother of Will Hamilton’s; Will 
Gray; my own Daughter on 2 of A- 
gust at night; a Child of James Majores; 
a Daughter of widdow hamilton; James 
Majore’s wife; Thom Delap’s wife: Alex 
Mitchell; a Child of James Thompson's; 
Walter Davis his wife; Widdow Hamil- 
ton; Rob’t Gray; a child of widdow Ham- 
liton; Walter Davis; Jane Armstrong; a 
child of Jam majores; An Other Ser- 
vant of Cruise’s; William Gordon; Isa- 
bel mcCutchan; My Son James on ye 
28th of Agust: 1729 at 7 in ye morning; 
a Son of James majores; a brother of 
And’w mcDowell’s; two Daughters of 
James mcDowells; a Daughter of wal- 
ter Davis’s; Robert frazer; Patt mcCann 
Ser’t to Tho. Armstrong; Will Hamilton; 
James Greer Ser’t to Alex mitchell; 
Widdow Gordon’s Daughter; James 
mondy died thursday 11th of 7br; aSer’t 
of mr. Cruise’s; a Son of John Beattys; 
Fran. Nicholson; a Sister of andw mc- 
Dowel’s; A Daughter of John Beatty’s; 
two of mr. Cruise’s men Ser’ts; Margery 
Armstrong; A serv’t of mr. Cruise’s; 
Two of John Beatty’s Children; James 
Thompson’s wife; James Brown; a 
Daughter of James McDowells; a 
Daughter of Thom Delaps; a Ser’t of 
mr. Cruise’s; a Child of widdow mit- 
chell’s; John oliver’s wife; James ma- 
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jore’s Eldest Daughter; John Crook a 
Sailor; Jos. Stafford; John McDowell; 
John Beatty; andw mcDowell’s Sister; 
James wilson’s wife; James mcDowell’s 
wife; Sarah Hamilton will Ham’tn’s Sis- 
ter; Thom Armstrong died monday ye 
29th of 7br; John Beatty’s wife; Isabella 
Johnston; Edw’d Norris; margt mcClau- 
ghry; widdow Frazer’s Daughter; Andw 
mcDowell’s Brother; Jos. mcClaughry; 
mattw mcClaughry; a young Sister of 
andw McDowell’s; ‘Thom Delap and his 
Daughter Katherin; James Barkly— 
Discover’d Land on ye Continent of 
america ye 4th day of 8br 1729. 
Note.—The Charles Clinton, whose journal 
is here above printed, was the founder of the 
family of Clintons distinguished in the annals of 
the State of New York. EDITOR. 





DEATH OF DIEGO VELAZQUEZ. 


FROM NOTES TO SERVE FOR A History or Cusa, sy Don 
FRANQUILINO SANDALIO DE Nopa, 


Communicated by Senor Hilario Cisneros. 

This interesting fact in our history 
seems to be enveloped in the clouds of 
the confused chronology of the olden 
time. I devote these few lines to estab- 
lish in a measure the certain date of this 
event, with all the more satisfaction be- 
cause the materials gathered by the His- 
torical section of the Royal Society, and 
published in 1830, in the first volume of 
its Collections, have left the said date an 
uncertain problem. 

I believe that Velazquez' died at the 
close of the year fifteen hundred and 
twenty-four (1524), that is, two years 
later than the date fixed by Senor Sirga- 
do in his ninth note to the Key of the 
New World. The Historical section in- 
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serted on page 453 of the first volume of 
its Collections, an engraving of a sepul- 
chral tablet, the inscription on which 
states that Velazquez died in 1522.— 
Upon it, notwithstanding its injured con- 
dition is clearly to be read in its centre, 
Hic Jacet ... Dipacus VELAZQUEZ. 
not so the close, upon the fragments of 
which put together with difficulty, these 
middle words can hardly be distinguished 
Yvir in ANNO OM. DXXII 

and according to the engraving end in a 
crumbled border. It is by no means im- 
probable that the stone cutter cut the 
figures IIII,’ and that the two last char- 
acters perished in the crumbling away of 
the stone. So also he might have cut 
the figures IV, and the loss have occurred 
in the run of the lower stroke of the V ; 
although the first supposition seems the 
more probable from the appearance of 
the sketch. Likewise with all due re- 
spect to the author, the sketch may not 
be exact because of gross errors and 
carelessness in the inscription itself. In 
fact, the Society interprets it (and correct- 
ly) Det Omni Porentis ac sut Rects : 
MIGRAVIT IN ANNO A Domino M D&c., 
but how to fill up with a single A the 
space which the fracture occupies after 
the word Omnipotentis, a space sufficient 
for four letters? how leave blank so 
much stone after the word Reis and be- 
lieve that five letters are wanting from 
the word Migravit in the space of the 
fracture, which according to the drawing 
affords room for no more than two? 
How read the seven from the word domi- 
no in the lower fracture, capable only of 
taking three letters, and abbreviate it as 
you choose, yet something will be still 
wanting to fill the smooth place which 
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divides vertically in two the top of 
the shield? Nevertheless, the Society 
has imagined nothing. It has only 
given a reading which the middle words 
preserved naturally suggest; thus at- 
tributing to the drawing these difficulties, 
and noting in passing those which are to be 
found on the stone itself, Valdez copied it 
in his history, wherein it reads, if my 
recollection serves: 

DEI OMNIPOTENTIS (here the stone ts 
broken.) Cut Reais, (here also broken.)* 
Ivir, ANNO Domi M. D. XXII. 

This 1vir is a part of the word MicRa- 
VIT. 

In the drawing, the border of the stone 
appears to be injured as far as the date; 
and it would not be strange that a 
part of it should still remain. 

This investigation would appear un- 


necessary and absurd if it were not di- 
rected to ascertain the truth of history 
which this curious monument appears 
to contradict. 

If we examine the facts which pre- 
sent themselves, it will appear that the 
most striking contradictions will be har- 


monized. 

The ninth note to the Llave del Nuevo 
Mundo refers to this circumstance, speak- 
ing of Velazquez. * * * “His death 
was in the year 1524;” and Arrate quotes 
from Herrera, third decade, Book 7, 
Chapter II, and also cites Ynca’s His- 
toria de la Florida ; and he was not in er- 
ror since the following Chapter, paragraph: 
2d, reads thus: “ In the year 1523 or 1524, 
after the death of the Adelantado, the 
King granted permission, &c., without 
naming any person,” and Sirgardo and 
Acosta confirm the quotation of Herrera. 
(Memoirs Volume I, pp. 294, 303, 305.) 
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The Society in regard to this last 
statement of Arrate, quotes an interest- 
ing document which reads as follows: 
“There is mention in a history written 
by a learned pen immediately after the 
death of Velazquez about the year 1521,” 
(Idem page 309.) No authority is quot- 
ed in its support; but this profound 
author is of such weight in the historic 
balance that his assertion is an almost ir- 
refutable proof. 

Acosta in his eulogium on Diego 
Velazquez (Idem page 303) asserts that 
his dispute with Cortez was brought 
to judgment the 15th October, 1522; 
that Velazquez was informed of the 
decision in May, 1523, and that this 
chief died the following year. He quotes 
Herrera also—3d decade. 

Everything tends to confirm the idea 
that his death took place in 1524, and 
we have besides the testimony of 
Arango, which ascribes the change of 4 
to 1 toan error of the scribe or of the 
printer, because of the similarity between 
these two figures in the greater part of 
our old manuscripts; Why then has the 
date 1522 been preferred? Only be- 
cause of the stone to which we have 
made reference; upon the testimony of 
which the present Cuba Court-guide 
assures us that the death of the Adel- 
antado happened in 1523. I take 
the liberty to correct this passage of 
Arango, because this most faithful 
writer quotes history with which it 
can alone be reconciled by the afore- 
said correction. Sirgado somewhat to 
the discredit of the famous inscription 
tells us that the year of the death of 
Velazquez “Herrera assures us was the 
year 1524; Fernando Pizarro de Orel- 
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lana 1523, and Captain Gonzalo Fernan- 
dez de Oviedo the same year.” These 
are the words of Oviedo: 

“ This Adelantado Diego Velazquez was 
one of those poor hidalgos who came over 
the second voyage to this island of Hispan- 
tola. * * * Later in the year 1524 hav- 
ing resolved to goin person to make com- 
plaint of Cortes to the Emperor * * * 
death the final disposer of quarrels 
crossed his plans and his days were ended. 
* * * and so died the Adelantado 
Diego Velazquez. (Memoirs, volume J, 


page 362; Chronicle of Oviedo, book 17, 
chapter 20. 

This time agrees with that given by 
the same author in the chapter following, 
in which although not fixing the date he 
establishes it by enlarging upon various 
occurrences which took place on occasion 


of the resistance of Cortes to the expe- 
dition of Garay, the date of which is 
known from the letters of Cortes, of 
which he makes brief mention. It also 
agrees with that given by Herrera and, 
what is more, with the report of Cortes 
to the Emperor not only at the time, but 
also in its enchainment with the events 
which followed. 

May it not be said that all these au- 
thorities confound themselves in one, 
since Arrate and Acosta both refer to 
Herrera, and he, writing eighty years af- 
ter the occurrence, refers to others of ne- 
cessity ; thus Oviedo appears to be the 
only one who was contemporaneous, yet 
still easily disposed to accept facts from 
sources not very worthy of faith (Memoirs 
ibid. page 376); and finally that a monu- 
ment erected in honor of a hero is more 
authentic than the pages of subsequent 
historians. 
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I maintain that although the modern 
Acosta is not named, although the labor- 
ious and close student Arrate be not held 
of much account, yet the wise man in 
whom the Monarch placed his confidence, 
who wrote with the archives under his 
eyes, and whom America held as first 
among her historians, should have surely 
more weight than a few fragments of 
broken stone. And even if it be con- 
ceded that he was in error, is it likely 
that Oviedo, an ocular witness,who, more- 
over, wrote his chronicle by order 
of his Sovereign was also in error? 
What! because he accepted certain 
facts which were misrepresented, shall he 
on this account wrench them from their 
chronological base and scatter them 
through another era? Of what service 
this stupid and insignificant anachron- 
ism to him? And further, how alter 
a date without confusing and upsetting 
all those of the succeeding events which 
it will include in its change, so many 
of which are important in the history of 
the conquest. But let the reader not yet 
form his opinion : I propose carefully to 
examine and collate other authorities of 
even more importance, because they are 
official documents brought to the high 
notice of his Majesty by the greatest ene- 
my of Velazquez. 

On the 15th of May, 1522, Cortes com- 
plained to the Emperor of a conspiracy 
to deprive him of his command and his 
life, and “to place the government of 
the land in the hands of Diego Velaz- 
quez;” the movement was a failure, but 
the friends of Velazquez were not dis- 
couraged. This affair in which the devoted 
Solis suffered accusation, imprisonment, 
sentence and execution all in a night; in 
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which the same Cortes confessed himself 
to have been at once the party injured, 
and the judge who pronounced the sen- 
tence of death; this affair which was so 
discreditable to Cortes ; could he have 
had the audacity to suppose it directed 
by a person who never existed, thus ad- 
ding to the wickedness of the case, the 
imposture of the accusation? This is 
incredible. (See Cortes’ Carta de Rela- 
cion, page 316.) The most enthusiastic 
admirer of the Marquis del Valle must ad- 
mit that he has here opened a fair field 
to his enemies; and he was not so sense- 
less as to furnish materials to his own 
prejudice. 

Temijtitan was captured the 13th Au- 
gust, 1521, and later took place the sub- 
mission of Catzol (Catzul-tzin) King of 
Michoacan ; then followed the discovery 


of the Southern Sea and the description 
of it; and on the 30th of October, he 
(Cortes) sent orders from Cuyoacan to 
Sandoval to conquer Guatusco, where he 
arrived fwenty-five days Jater, that is, 


the 24th of November. Fifteen days 
after, that is, the 9th December, he 
asked permission for its colonization ; 
and the foundation of Medellin in Fujte- 
beque was ordered. Others on the tes- 
timony of Cortes may stretch the date 
to the end of January, 1522. Odajaca 
(Auaxacac) conquered, the rebuilding of 
Temijtitan was begun. 

After this Cortes conceived the idea 
of establishing a colony in the river of 
Panneo near Tampico, and the expedi- 
tion was already dispatched thither when 
the news came of the arrival of Cristo- 
bal de Tapia at Vera Cruz; which fol- 
lowing all these precedent dates we must 
believe to have been in January or Feb- 


ruary, 1522. ‘Twelve days later the Gov- 
ernor of Vera Cruz wrote that Cristo- 
bal de Tapia after delivering his creden- 
tials immediately marched to the east; his 
stay in New Spain I believe to have been 
of a month’s duration, or nearly so. 

On the thirty-first of January, fifteen 
hundred and twenty-two Alvarado left 
this city(that is to say,Cuyvocoan, for Segura 
was only a town) to conquer Tujtepec 
forty leagues beyond Oajaca: a difficult 
enterprise, because his force only num- 
bered forty horses and two pieces of 
cannon. On the 4th of March Cortes 
received dispatches from him with ad- 
vices of a happy termination of the con- 
quest; in virtue of which he established 
on the Pacific Ocean a naval station for 
the construction of four ships. After 
the fifteenth of May, when the third 
Relation was sent to the King, Segura was 
transferred from the frontier ( Zefeaca, 
Tepeiacac) to Tujtepec or TZututepec; 
and while Cortes was yet engaged in the 
conquest of Panneo a disturbance arose in 
the new Segura. This pacified, there took 
place the second rebellion of Tujpec on 
the border of Panneo; which being sup- 
pressed with terrible loss to the natives, 
there arrived at Espiritu-Santo (the 
river of Guazacoalco) Juan Bono de 
Quejo, who was well known to Oviedo, 
proceeding from Cuba by order of Fon- 
seca, Bishop of Burgos, with the advice 
and consent of Diego Velazquez (Idem, 
page 338). The Relation does not in- 
form us of this date; but, considering 
the proceeding movements which I have 
purposely indicated here, I presume it 
to have been in August or September. 
Nor yet is it found to be fixed by the 
arrival of a ship by which Cortes knew 
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that Velasquez and Garay were conferring 
in that island with Admiral Colon against 
his interest and planning an expedition to 
Panneo; but I conjecture that it was at the 
beginning of the year fifteen hundred 
and twenty-three, because hardly had the 
said expedition arrived ere the Royal 
decree arrived also, by which Garay 
was warned “not to meddle with the 
said river nor with any place which 
Cortes had founded, his majesty being 
content in its being in his ‘ Royal 


Name.’” This was either the letter 


which was published in Cuba in May of 
the same year (Herrera and Acosta citing 
the fact), or in consequence of it, 
but before the government of Cortes 
was in judicial contention; I believe that 
I have a fact by which this date may be 
conjectured, noting in passing that I 


think the arrival of the pilot Bono to 
have been later even than the period 
which I have indicated. Nor yet are 
reasons wanting for the belief that in the 
middle of the year 1523 Velazquez sent to 
Garay from the island a “three masted 
vessel, in which came sundry friends and 
servants of Diego Velazquez” (Cortes, 
page 352), since in January, 1524 all 
the reports which the arrival of the Gov- 
ernor gave rise to had already ceased. 
They found the expeditions of Olid 
and of Alvarado on the point of start- 
ing; but in view of the Royal decree af- 
ter the arrival of the said ship Garay 
crossed to Mexico; his son died in the 
revolt of Panneo and he himself was 
killed in a quarrel on the continent, all 
the Spanish garrison of Tamiquil perish- 
ing except a Jamaica Indian; Panneo 
reconquered, Cortes dispatched Olid to 
Hibueras now Honduras; the expedi- 
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tion sailing from the harbor of Chalchi- 
choaca, near Vera Cruz, on the elev- 
enth day of the month of January, in 
the year of 1524 (Cortes, page 368) and 
destined for Havana, arrived at Hon- 
duras.”’ Can it be pretended that he occu- 
pied the whole of the year 1523 in two 
trips to Panneo! Alvarado sailed for 
Guatemala the 6th of December next 
preceding the departure of Olid, and on 
the r2th of January arrived at Tegunte- 
peque: this may serve to estimate the 
time consumed in the other expeditions; 

As the Relations of Cortes, after the 
manner of the commentaries of Cesar, 
were written in the midst of the expedi- 
tions they narrate, there is hardly any 
other than a chronological order, and on 
this account many dates are omitted; those 
which he cites from time to time serving 
as inference for those which are inter- 
mediate. Thus on page 374 he says that 
the ships which he constructed on the 
Pacific were to sail in June; and on page 
384 he writes that this was in July, 1524; 
and on page 399 he concludes this Rela- 
tion, dating it in October of the same 
year. In chapter 14 of the fourth Rela- 
tion, page 372, he speaks of the expedi- 
tion which Rangel again conducted to 
Zapotecas,_ sailing from ‘Temijtit- 
lan the fifth of February of the year 
1524; later Gonzalo Salazar arrived at 
San Juan de Chalchichocea with advices 
from Velazquez and Cortes, announced 
to the Emperor that he had been placed 
in relation with Olid in these terms: 
“Arrived two days since Gonzalo 
Salazar, Agent of Your Majesty at the 
port of San Juan of this New Spain, 
from whom I have learned that in the 
island of Cuba, where he _ stopped, 
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Diego Velazquez, Lieutenant Admiral 
there, had concluded an arrangement 
with Captain Christobal Olid whom I 
sent to colonize Hibueras in the name of 
Your Majesty and that it was agreed 
between them that he should hold the 
land for the said Diego Velazquez, &c.” 
Although this was but a vague rumor 
which Cortes could not have really cred- 
ited, and though it does not prove the 
truth of the accusation, yet it proves the 
existence of the person accused; and 
very fully does he speak of him and 
what he thought he would do in the fu- 
ture up to the close of the chapter. 
Then follows another with political and 
economic observations, and the Relation 
immediately closes with the date, Temij- 
titlan the 15th October, 1524. 

So far I have confined myself to 
extracts from the Letters of the Rela- 
tion of the Captain-General of New- 
Spain to the Emperor and King. Ihave 
extended it even to the point of tedious- 
ness, to give all the quotations which af- 
fect Velazquez, and to show the prece- 
dent and subsequent military operations 
in order clearly to manifest the inevitable 
connection of the one with the other, and 
the impossibility that all these dates are 
erroneous, as might be supposed if we 
only found a single event cited alone. 
It must be remembered also that Her- 
nando Cortes always wrote his dates in 
letters and not in figures, except on one 
single occasion, the beginning of the sec- 
ond letter. But the enchainment of 
events and dates from 1521 to 1524, and 
his interest in presenting to the Emperor 
every thing in his power to destroy Vel- 
azquez, are evidence that this latter was 
alive at the beginning of the last named 
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year. Cortes thought of sending to Cuba 
to sieze the Governor, and wrote to this 
effect to the Emperor in October of the 
same year (/did. page 389), and it would 
be madness to suppose that he formed 
such a project against an individual dead 
two or three years before, and whose 
death by reason of his high command 
and his proximity, could not fail to 
be known to the court of Culna within 
thirty er forty days, considering the con- 
stant communication of Vera Cruz and 
Santesteban (Tampico) with Havana and 
Trinidad ; which were the constant sup- 
ply ports for the troops of New-Spain. 
Finally, the conqueror of Otumba com- 
plained of this adversary and manifested 
his anxiety to cut off this source of all 
his troubles; which proves that he was 
alive when he wrote, which was in the 
year fifteen hundred and twenty-four ; 
to which Oviedo, Herrera, Arrate and 
Acosta have likewise given testimony. 
Are further proofs necessary? It 
would be necessary to revise all the 
chronicles of the Indies, to upset all the 
archives of Hispaniola which are pre- 
served in the Royal Court of Puerto 
Principe. What is alleged against their 
correctness but an obscure stone, its 
date injured and in part illegible, 
which far from denying that to which 
history bears witness, leads us to sup- 
pose that its numeration may be contin- 
ued in its border? Cast a look upon the en- 
graving and say in good faith whether it 
is impossible that two II should follow in 
the broken border, where close proximity 
to the last letter leads one to fear that 
one may have been destroyed which went 
further. It may be replied that these 
are gratuitous suppositons. Nothing of 
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the kind. They supply a most plausible 
reason for the discordance between this 
funereal monument and the historic dates. 
Of little consequence is to us whether the 
unhappy conqueror of the /sland of the 
nine kingdoms died in this or any other 
year. But it is of importance that 
the world shall see that in writing history 
we search after truth without regard 
to authorities, which to-morrow may 
prove to be fictitious. I would ask of 


any one, who opposes to me the inscrip- 


tion, where it is established in what year it 
was made? More need not be said. This 
is not a matter for passion, but merely for 
the establishment of the truth. I believe 
that the stone is authentic; that it was 
made for Velazquez; but made IN ANNO A 
pomMiIno MDXXIIII, and if anything else 
be read there, it is because of time and 
the carelessness of those who should have 
watched over the monument. In this 
manner history and the monument are 
of accord without need of new Alcaza- 
bas impostures, nor of calumniation of 
the chroniclers. I have said / delieve 
on the evidence of the thing itself which is 
not self-contradictory, but if the doubt be 
pushed to the end, have I not finished 
with all the difficulties which may arise? 
May not this disputed stone have never 
been placed over the remains of the 
Adelantado? May it not have been 
raised long after his death to adorn the 
place of his sepulchre? May not the in- 
scription have been dictated by an ignor- 
ant master, without sufficient information? 
The impossibility of this must be proved 
before this date can be accepted as in- 
controvertible. Historians and critics 
have had grave doubts concerning the 
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epitaphs of Ataulp and of Pepin; and it 
would be nothing strange that in the be- 
ginning of our little stone monuments 
that should be renewed which happened 
to the first of the Goths and the first of 
the Carlovingians. But I have good 
reasons for my belief in the said Cuban 
stone. Its inscription, rude and incorrect 
as it appears to us, is in such entire har- 
mony with the ideas of the period, that it 
carries with it the seal of its authenticity. 
If the date is uncertain it is for the reasons 
indicated; and I should have been as it 
were blinded, but for the other lights on 
the question. It is not to be supposed that 
a blind and servile admiration for all that 
relates to Cortes could bring me to pile 
up all the subterfuges and sophisms 
Solis has in honor of this hero. I ad- 
mire the conqueror of Tlajcala and of 
Culna, but I find in the life of this emu- 
lator of Caesar actions which, if necessity 
warranted, the heart must still refuse to 
approve, and I am not imposed upon 
either by the partial chronicle of Gomara 
or the studied phrases of Solis. And it 
is not the respect with which his unheard 
of achievements impress me, but the force 
of his testimony as a man, as an ocular 
witness, who wrote in the sight of his 
enemies, face to face with historians of 
his time, which leads me to my opinion, 
and at the same time the want of any 
proof to the contrary; since the only 
one which appears has not, unfortunately, 
the necessary weight. ‘To him who is 
too eager to criticise nothing is invul- 
nerable, but Sirgardo, in the 
note we have cited, supposes that which 
I believe, I do not hesitate to say to the 
Historical Society that it may assert with 


since 
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impartiality that the Adelantado Diego Ve- 
lazquez was alive in the year fifteen hun- 
dred and twenty-four. 

1 VELAZQUEZ.—The name is thus spelled in 
the chronicles of the time. It should be written 
Velasquez as patronymic of Velasco, Vasco 
Blasco or Blas, which are all one. 

2? The tomb of Cardinal Ximenes of the same 
year as the death of Velazquez was inscribed in 
the same manner. It reads: F. Fr. XIMENEZ 
Car. Fo. ArcH. Hisp. Gus, AFFRO. DEBELL. 
Hanc SS. Corporis XPTI CusTopIAM FIERI 
Jussit, & SEDE JAM VACANTE PERFECTA EST. 
OPERRIO Dipacus Lopez DE AYALA ANNO 
Dno M. D. XXIIII. 

3 The copy by Valdez reads: 

ETIAM SUMPTIBUS, HANO 

INSULAM DEBELLAVIT, AC PACIFICAVIT 

HIC JACET NOBILISSIMUS, AC MAGNIFICENTISSI- 
MUS 

Dominus DIDACUS VELAZQUEZ INSULAREM JU- 
CATANI PRAESES, 

QUI EAS SUMMO OPERE DEBELLABIT IN HONOREM 

DEI OMNIPOTENTIS AC... (here the stone is 
broken) 

Cuil RecisD .. . (here also) IVIT IN 

Anno Domi MDXXII. 


NOTES 


EARLY LEGISLATIVE RECORDS OF KEN- 
TUCKY.—Probably no State in the Union 
has lost by fire all the printed records of 
its earlier legislation except Kentucky; 
certainly the legislative “Journals” and 
volumes of “Acts” of no other State 
have so often been the victims of the 
destroying element. 

The first permanent state house or 
capitol of Kentucky—~. ¢., the first one 
built for the purpose, was in 1793-94. 
In some one of its various rooms or offi- 
ces were stored all the volumes printed 
by the “ Printer to the Commonwealth,” 
except such as were promptly distributed 
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by order of the Legislature, in the years 
of their publication respectively. On 
November 25, 1813, this state house 
and these volumes were destroyed by 
fire. The second permanent state house 
was built in 1814-16, and ten years after, 
on November 4, 1824, it was burned, 
and all the accumulated volumes per- 
ished in the flames. 

On December 12, 1825, at 3 o’clock 
Pp. M., a church building or meeting- 
house near the site of the burnt capitol, 
and in which the House of Representa- 
tives was at that very hour holding its 
sessions, caught fire in the roof, and was 
burned down, carrying with it the print- 
ed volumes of the twelve-month pre- 
ceding, and many of previous years which 
the State had recently secured by pur- 
chase from individuals. 

In the five years spent in preparing 
my recent “History of Kentucky,” 2 
vols., 8vo, 1,600 pp., I labored at great 
disadvantage in endeavoring to supply 
a connected sketch or outline of early 
legislation in Kentucky, because of the 
repeated and sweeping destruction by 
fire of the volumes issued by the state 
printer. I know of but three volumes, 
or years, in existence (and they in pri- 
vate hands), of the legislative “ Jour- 
nals” for the first twenty-two years of 
the life of the State of Kentucky, 1792- 
1814. Of the “Acts” passed at each 
annual session, I have in my private 
library a volume for each “year of the 
Commonwealth” from the beginning, 
June, 1792, to 1830—except the 7th, 
8th, 9th, r2th, 13th, 1q4th and 15th years, 
or 1797, 1798, 1799, 1803, 1804, 1805, 
1806. Ihave purchased these from in- 
dividuals, as I have been able to find 
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them; and would be glad to complete 
the set, if those wanting are in existence. 
The Kentucky State Library has none of 
the volumes earlier than 1810. 

For the first four years, 1792-1795, 
both inclusive, John Bradford was “Print- 
er to the Commonwealth.” He was the 
first newspaper editor and publisher in 
Kentucky, and (excepting one at Pitts- 
burgh) the first west of the Alleghenies, 
having begun the Aentucke Gazette at 
Lexington on the 11th day of August, 
1787, nearly five years before Kentucky 
became a State and was admitted into 
the Union. The matter intended for 
that number was set in type on board of 
a covered flat-boat, then called a “ Ken- 
tucky boat,” while descending the Ohio 
river to Limestone (now Maysville), or 
else at Limestone while waiting for pack- 
horses to transport it over the great 
“buffalo trace,’ wvia the Lower Blue 
Lick Spring, to Lexington. It was called 
the Kentucke Gazette until the number 
of March 14, 1789, when it was changed 
to the Kentucky Gazette, in consequence 
of the Legislature of Virginia requiring 
certain advertisements to be inserted in 
the Kentucky Gazette. 

Mr. Bradford was succeeded as pub- 
lic printer by James H. Stewart, editor 
of the Kentucky Herald, at Lexington, 
the second newspaper established in the 
State (1795). In 1799 William Hunter 
was elected printer to the Commonwealth, 
and so continued for ten years. He had 
established the third paper in the State in 
1797 at Washington, Mason County, call- 
ed Zhe Mirror, which he removed in 
1798 to Frankfort and changed the name 
to Zhe Palladium. Ue continued pub- 
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lishing at Frankfort until 1825, when, de- 
siring a life of less care, his friend, Hon. 
Amos Kendall, procured him a clerk- 
ship in the office of the Fourth Auditor 
of the U. S. Treasury at Washington. 
This he filled until his death in Octo- 
ber, 1854, aged 84. He was elected a 
member of the Legislature of Kentucky 
in 1824, a mark of respect from his fel- 
low-citizens of Franklin county which 
he remembered with pride. 

William Gerard, alone or in partner- 
ship, had the public printing for the years 
from 1809 to 1817. His partner in the 
latter year was Amos Kendall, after- 
wards celebrated as a Democratic editor 
and as Postmaster-General of the United 
States. Mr. Kendall had a share in the 
public printing until December, 1825, 
when he was defeated by Jacob H. Hole- 
man. A turn in the political wheel took 
him to Washington, and his life was 
thenceforth much more eventful. At his 
death he left a large fortune, which can- 
not be said of any other man who ever 
held the honorable position of public 
printer of Kentucky. He accumulated 
but little at the printing business. 

RIcHARD H. COouuins. 

Louisville, Ky. 


RussiA AND TURKEY.—In the height 
of the struggle between these powers, 
the following extract of a letter from 
John Jay to Gouverneur Morris is of in- 
terest, as showing how the possession of 
Constantinople by Russia was looked 
upon a century ago. 

“ Passy, 24 September, 1783. 

“Dear Morris. * * While there are 
knaves and fools in the world, there will 
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be wars in it; and that nations should 
make war against nations is less surpris- 
ing than their living in uninterrupted 
peace and harmony. 

“You have heard that the Ottoman 
and Russian Empires are on the point of 
unsheathing the sword. ‘The objects of 
the contest are more easy to discern than 
the issue; but if Russia should extend 
her navigation to Constantinople, we 
may be the better for it. That circum- 
stance is additional motive to our form- 
ing a treaty of commerce with her. Your 
commercial and geographical knowledge 
render it unnecessary for me to enlarge 
on this subject."—From Jay's Life, Vol. 
LT, p. 131. HIsToricus. 


Harrison's wiT.—President Harrison 
was a man of ready wit and repartee. On 
the occasion of his inauguration the 
striking resemblance to him of a New 
York gentleman then in Washington was 
observed by a bystander. To which 
the President instantly replied: ‘ That 
was natural enough as their fathers were 
brothers-in-arms.” The fathers of both 
were revolutionary officers. J. A.S. 

WERSTER VS. HAYNE.—In his great 
argument on the Foote resolutions Web- 
ster said that. he had slept on his ad- 
versary’s speech “and slept soundly.” 
Nevertheless he admitted that he awak- 
ened in the middle of the night, and 
turned over the pages of murdered Mac- 
beth to be sure of his quotation on “the 
ghost of the coalition.” This settled, he 
slept and slept soundly. J. A.S. 


AMERICAN PORTRAITS IN SPAIN.—I 
visited this day the house of the agent 


of the Marquis de Campotéjar, and saw 
some fine pictures. Among others hang- 
ing on the wall were portraits painted on 
glass of Admiral Hopkins of Rhode 
Island, John Hancock, and General Sul- 
livan. Portraits painted on glass were 
common at the close of the last century. 
Grenada, March 16, 1878. M. 


AN AMERICAN ADMIRER OF SWIFT.— 
Philad. March 29, 1729. ¥riend Jona- 
than Swift—Having been often agree- 
ably amused by thy Tale, &c., &c., and 
being now loading a small ship for Dub- 
lin, I have sent thee a gammon, the pro- 
duct of the wilds of America; which 
perhaps may not be unacceptable at thy 
table, since it is only designed to let 
thee know that thy wit and parts are here 
in esteem at this distance from thy place 
of residence. Thou needest ask no ques- 
tions who this comes from, since I am a 
perfect stranger to thee.—Swift’s Works, 
Edited by Nichols, XVII, 261. 

PETERSFIELD. 

A FAMOUS POST RIDER.—There is now 
living in the parish of Ripton in Strat- 
ford, Mr. Ebenezer Hurd, now in the 
84th year of his age, who began to ride 
post from New York to Saybrook in the 
year 1727, and continued to ride for 48 
years successively once in two weeks, 
and in each tour rode 254 miles. 

This multiplied by 1,248, which is the 
number of post nights in 48 years, 
amounts to 316,992 miles, which is more 
than equal to twelve and a half times 


> round the globe, allowing its circumfer- 


ence to be 25,920 miles, and is near as 
far as to the moon and half way back. 
A man might reach the sun, if he would 
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travel at the same rate, 14,490 years.— 
New Haven Gazette, January 19, 1786. 
W. K. 


A PENNSYLVANIA LOCAL—Greensburg, 
Penn. April 16, 1803. In order to un- 
derstand the object of the following 
communication, it may not be improper 
to observe that the little village of Mount 
Pleasant has, by some wags, been brand- 
ed with the opprobrious name of /e// 
Town; and that the citizens thereof have 
adopted the following mode of abolish- 
ing it. Whether it will answer the end 
proposed, we will not pretend to say; 
but we cannot help expressing a wish 
that the scorching which his Satanic 
Majesty has received may operate as a 
warning to his children should they at- 
tempt to disturb the tranquility of the 
place. 

“On Monday, the 11th inst., a num- 
ber of citizens of Mount Pleasant and 
its vicinity assembled at the hour of 9 
o'clock and formed the Devil in effigy, 
and carried him in procession, attended 
by a musician playing the rogue’s march. 
At the hour of two they burned him, at- 
tended by a large concourse of people 
amidst a discharge of musketry. The 
intention of the above was to abolish the 
name of Hell Town, and establish that 
of Mount Pleasant.” Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, May 2, 1803. PETERSFIELD. 


STORMONT AT THE COURT OF FRANCE, 
1776.— 
While Stormont grac’d with 77b40n green 
Keeps France from mixing in the riot, 
Till Briton’s lion vents his spleen 
And tears his rebel whelps in quiet. 
(rentleman’s Magazine, 1777. 


R. E. 


NOTES 


FIRST FRENCH PROTESTANT BURIAL 
IN QUEBEC.—On the 12th of this month 
died here in the 34th year of his age 
Mr. Joseph Senith, merchant. He was 
born at Cosade, near Aux, the capital of 
Gascony, but has resided some years 
past in this Province. He is the first 
French Protestant we have lost since 
the conquest of the place, and the only 
one that ever was admitted in it to the 
rights of burial.—Letter from Quebec, 
Aug. 20, 1764, in an English newspaper. 

Ss. 


INDIANS OF THE ANTILLES.—There 
are no more Indians in the Antilles. In 
the most populous of the islands there 
did not remain more than sixty thousand 
in 1508; of these more than three-fourths 
perished in the ten years succeeding, and 
the last remains were swept from the face 
of the earth long before the coming 
thither of the Portugese, English and 
French. — Repertorio Americano, Vol. 
ITI, article signed A. B., on Cristobal 
Colon. Ss. 


THE IROQUOIS FoRT, (I, 572).—The 
editor of the Magazine was in error in his 
statement that General John S. Clark 
located the fort attacked by Champlain 
on “the northern extremity of Oneida 


Lake.”” General Clark locates it “ south 
of the east end of Oneida Lake and east 
Onondaga County.” EDITOR. 


CorrEcTION.—In the notice of Mr. 
Dexter’s “Question of Authorship” in the 
June number of the Magazine, the 
printer appears to have substituted a 
word, making it appear that Mr. Dexter 
Jost his case, instead of winning it. The 
latter was the sense intended. D. C. 





QUERIES 


QUERIES 

FOREIGN GRAPES IN AMERICA.—In 
Tailfer’s narrative mention is made of 
an effort to introduce the culture of for- 
eign vines in Georgia in 1734. This at- 
tempt was made by “Abraham de Leon, 
a Jew, who had been many years a Vin- 
eron in Portugal, and a Free Holder in 
Savannah, who cultivated several kinds 
of grapes in his garden, and amongst 
others the Porto and Malaga to great 
perfection.” He proposed to the Board 
of Trustees of the Colony to have forty 
thousand vines growing within the col- 
ony in three years, and to cultivate them 
with Vinerons from Portugal. The 
Trustees accepted his terms, but Mr. 
Oglethorpe declined to carry out their 
instructions, “and so that Design dropt.”’ 

Is their any earlier instance of the 
introduction of foreign vines in America? 

CINCINNATI. 

WILLIAM S. CARDELL, the author of 
Jack Halyard the Sailor Boy, a very 
popular story book of fifty years ago, 
lived, I think, in New York city, was 
perhaps a teacher there, and died in 
Pennsylvania. Can any of the readers 
of the Magazine of American History 
give me facts concerning him and his 
career? L. C. DRAPER. 

Madison, Wes. 


TRIAL OF JOHN HODGES.—I want to 
know where to find “ Report of the Trial 
of John Hodges, esquire, on a charge of 
high treason. Tried in the Circuit Court 
of the United States, for the Maryland 
District, at the May Term, 1815.” 
Noticed in the Port Folio for 1815, p. 
232. In this trial Hon. Wm. Pinkney 
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made one of his remarkably able speeches 
for the defendant, Jno. Hodges. 

NICOLL HOoUSE.—Where is the present 
location in New York city of the now 
destroyed but once “ Nicoll House,” the 
country seat of a former official of the 
Crown? J. B. B. 


GotHamM.—Why and when did New 
York city obtain the appellation of 
Gotham? jm 

AUTHOR OF CANDIDUS.—In Sabin’s 
Dictionary is mentioned a pamphlet 
against American Independence that is 
there said to have produced a wonderful 
effect throughout America and England, 
“ Candidus, pseudon. Plain Truth, &c.” 
My copy of the Philadelphia edition is 
corrected with the pen, mostly in the 
punctuation, perhaps by the author, as 
the corrections are followed in the Lon- 
don reprint. Has any one ascribed this 
pamphlet to Joseph Galloway? He was 
in Philadelphia at the time of its publi- 
cation (1776). It was his habit not to 
put his name to his pamphlets. In 1780 
he used the title “ Plain Truth” on a dif- 
ferent subject. The internal evidence is 
strong. Perhaps the name Candidus 
was chosen in reference to Galloway’s 
“ Candid Examination,” issued in 1775. 

F. BURDGE. 


Goucinc.—In the July number of the 
Magazine of American History, p. 433, 
there appears in the Diary of Major 
Beatty, then at Louisville, an account of 
the “barbarous custom of Gouging prac- 
ticed between the brutes of the lower 
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class of people here ; their unvaried way 
of fighting; on the same page he des- 
cribes these people as “ Virginia Goug- 
ers.” Where did this inhuman practice 
originate and how far did it spread? 

In a book entitled “ A Classical Dic- 
tionary of the Vulgar Tongue, the third 
edition, corrected and enlarged, printed 
for Hooper & Co., London, 1796,” oc- 
curs this definition of the word “ Gouge” 
—to squeeze out a man’s eye with the 
thumb; a cruel practice used by the 
Bostonians in America.” Is this a cor- 
rect statement? RICHMOND. 


REPLIES 


STEPHEN BUTLER.—(I. 390.) In re- 
ply to Professor Butler’s query I refer 
him to the “ First Report of the Record 
Commissioners of the City of Boston,” 
just published, and covering the period 
from 1674-1695 with list of tax-payers. 
Stephen Butler’s name occurs on pp. 62, 
120, 142, 158. This Report says “the 
earliest directory of the inhabitants of 
the town was published in 1789,” and 
that the writers who have treated of the 
local history of Boston have not been 
able to supply the names of the inhab- 
itants before 1789. 

For the list of vessels which brought 
over the early emigrants to America, I 
refer him to S. G. Drake’s “ Result of 
some Researches among the British Arch- 
ives for information relative to the 
Founders of New England, made in 
1858-1860. Boston, 1860.” A very re- 
liable work as far as it goes. Also to 
“ Original lists of Emigrants to Amer- 
ica 1600-1700, edited by John Camden 
Hotten, published by J. W. Bouton, N. 


REPLIES 


Y., 1874.” A work which the N. Y. 
Gen. Biog. Record says needs verifica- 
tion. Another such work has been is- 
sued, but I do not remember the title, 
although I have examined the book; a 
London publication I think. 

H. E. H. 


UNFAMILIAR Quoration.—(I. 574.) 
These lines were written by James Al- 
len, and were used by John Davis in an 
eulogy on Gen. Washington, delivered 
before the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences at Boston, February 19, 
1800. PETERSFIELD. 


NEW HAVEN CONVENTION, 1778.—(I. 
450.) The Continental Congress de- 
termined November 22, 1777, to reduce 
the quantity of circulating medium in 
order to support its value. They also 
recommended the several States to raise 
supplies for carrying on the war by tax- 
ation; to call in and cancel all their bills 
of credit (small change under a dollar 
excepted); and to appoint commissioners 
to regulate and ascertain the prices of 
labor, manufactures, internal produce, 
and commodities imported from foreign 
parts, and also to regulate the charges of 
inn-holders. The Commissioners from 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware were 
ordered to convene at New Haven on 
the 15th of January, 1778. Those ap- 
pointed by Virginia, Maryland and North 
Carolina at Fredericksburg the same day; 
while the delegates from South Carolina 
and Georgia were instructed to meet at 
Charlestown on the 15th of February, a 
month later. 
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The New Haven Convention met at 
the appointed time and prepared an act 
to be passed by the several Legislatures 
represented, in which the goods were 
named and an advance of from 25 to 75 
per cent. allowed on the values of 1774; 
having finished their business the Con- 
vention adjourned on Monday, February 
2d. The labors of the Commissioners 
were but of little service to the public, 
as Congress on the 4th of June following 
advised the repeal of the acts recom- 
mended by them. W. K. 

FIRST FIRE ENGINES IN NEW YORK.— 
(I. 574.) In the month of May, 1731, 
the corporation of New York appointed 
a committee “to agree with some mer- 
chant or merchants to send to London 
for two compleat fire engines with suc- 
tion, and materials thereunto; that the 
sizes thereof be of the fourth and sixth 
sizes, of Mr. Newsham’s fire engines.” 
The committee reported in the following 
month that they had agreed with Mr. 
Stephen DeLancey and John Moore, 
merchants, at the rate of one hundred 
and twenty per cent. on the foot of the 
invoice, exclusive of commissions and 
insurance, and that the money be paid 
within nine months after the delivery 
thereof. Soon after their arrival a room 
in the City Hall was temporarily fitted 
up to secure them; an engine house was 
afterwards constructed near the Flatten 
Barrack Market Place. 

Their first use was probably at the 
burning of a “joyner’s house” Decem- 
ber, 1732; the newspaper states that it 
was extinguished “ by the help of the two 
fire engines, which came from London in 
the ship Beaver.” On the 2d of Janu- 
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ary, 1733, the corporation empowered 
the employment of proper persons to re- 
pair and care for the engines. Anthony 
Lamb, the father of General Lamb, was 
appointed “ overseer of the fire engines.” 
After this period fire engines were built 
in New York, as appears from the follow- 
ing advertisement in the WV. Y. Gazette 
of May 9, 1737:. “A fire-engine that will 
deliver two hogsheads of water in a 
minute, in a continued stream, is to be 
sold by William Lindsay, the maker 
thereof. Enquire at the /ighting Cocks, 
next door to the Exchange Coffee House, 
New York.” FT. ¥.. Dev. 
AN HISTORICAL PORTRAIT.—([. 251, 
394, 576.) The following letter, accom- 
panying the donation of the Lafayette 
portrait to the N. Y. Historical Society, 
will prove of interest, as the statement is 
made that it is an original picture: 
N. Y. 7th Oct. 1817. 
To DeWitt Clinton, Esq., 
President of the N. Y. Hist. Soc’y. 
Sir, I have the pleasure to present 
to the Historical Society .an original 
Portrait of the Marquis de la Fayette, 
and hope it may prove an acceptable 
addition to the collection you are form- 
ing of the likenesses of the patriots of 
our Revolution; an undertaking in which 
I wish you all possible success. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your very Obt. & hl Servant, 
Ebenr Stevens. 
G. H. M. 


FULL-BLOODED YANKEES.—(I. 574.) 
A book published at Concord, N. H., in 
1831, entitled Reminiscences of the 
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French War, gives the phrase used by 
General Cilley as “¢rue blooded Yankees.” 
The following is the anecdote: 

“At the battle of Monmouth, when 
General Lee was on his retreat, Cilley’s 
regiment checked the pursuit of the ene- 
my, and drove them back in turn. Wash- 
ington, who at that moment arrived, de- 
lighted at the gallant stand made by the 
New Hampshire regiment, enquired: 
‘What troops are these?’ ‘ True blooded 
Yankees, Sir,’ was the Colonel’s emphatic 
reply.” 

This is a famous after dinner story in 
New Hampshire, generally spiced with a 
little profanity on the part of the gal- 
lant Colonel, to the Commander-in-Chief. 
Its entire improbability is acknowleged 
by every close student of revolutionary 
history; the only mention of Cilley in 
connection with the battle of Monmouth 
is a reference in a letter written by 
Alexander Hamilton to Elias Boudinot, 
describing the action. After enumerat- 
ing the officers who distinguished them- 
selves on that occasion, he wrote: “Col. 
Silly and Lt.-Col. Parker were particu- 
larly useful on the left.” Lieutenant- 
Colonel Harrison, one of Washington’s 
suite, in his testimony on the trial of 
Lee, describes minutely the incidents 
that occurred after Washington’s appear- 
auce on the field, but makes no allusion 
to the “full-blooded Yankees.”’ 

TRENTON. 

SINK OR swim.—(I. 48, 133.) Turn- 
ing over the leaves of Walter Scott’s 
Fortunes of Nigel a few days since, I 
fell upon the following passage in which 
the famous phrase of John Adams 
occurs. “ My father’s son must no longer 
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hold this facile and puerile course. Live 
or die, sink or swim, Nigel Olifaunt, 
from this moment, shall owe his safety, 
success and honor to his own exertions, 
or shall fall with the credit of having at 
least exerted his own free agency. I 
will write it down in my tablets, in her 
very words—‘the wise man is his own 
best assistant.’ ” S. 


BLUE ROCK AND CRESAP CASTLE.—(I. 
513.) Blue Rock was on the east side 
of the Susquehanna river, at or near 
where Columbia now stands. Cresap’s 
residence was on the opposite or west 
side of the river. | on 

Allegheny City, Pa. 


DESCRIPTION OF MAINE. — (I. 513-) 
The pamphlet referred to was written by 
the Hon. William Bingham, U. S. Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, 1795-1801. It 
was published in 1793. Mr. Bingham 
having a short time previously purchased 
atract of land of about two millions of 
acres in the “ District of Maine.” 

Cuas. R. HILDEBURN, 


Apam’s wILL.—(I. 56.) The query 
of D. C. respecting the remark attributed 
to Francis I.; it may be found in Bernal 
Diaz’s “Conguista de la Nueva Espana, 
Vol. II, ii, p. 135 (English translation) : 
“The King of France sent word to 
our great Emperor that as he and the 
King of Portugal had divided the world 
between themselves, without offering 
him any part of it, he should like them 
to show him our father Adam’s will, that 
he might convince himself whether he 
had really constituted them the sole heirs 
of those countries. ” DENARIUS. 
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(Publishers of Historical works wishing Notices, will address the Editor with 


Copies, Box 100, Station D—N. Y. Post office.) 


BARNES’ CENTENARY HISTORY. ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN INDEPEN- 
DENCE. By the author of Barnes’ Brief His- 
tory of the United States for schools.  4to, 
pp. 664. A. S. BARNES & Co., New York, 
Chicago and New Orleans. 1876. 


This volume in five parts, with an appendix and 
two hundred and seventy-nine illustrations printed 
with the text, is an admirable contribution to the 
literature of the day, and is especially devoted toa 
retrospective review of the origin and progress of 
our American institutions. Part I, in two chap- 
ters, gives the early history of America from its 
prehistoric peoples to the naming of the New 
World after Amerigo Vespucci; the explorations 
and settlements from Ponce de Leon’s first sight 
of Florida in 1512 to the close of the struggle 
between the English and French for the dominion 
of the Continent, which was finally settled by the 
peace of 1763; to this an additional chapter is 
added on colonial life. Part II treats of the 
war of the revolution in chapters entitled the 
Alienation of the Colonies; the Opening of the 
War; Independence Year, 1776; the third year 
of the revolution, 1777; the fourth year of the 
revolution, 1778, the fifth year of the revolution, 
1779; the sixth year of the revolution, 1780; and 
the last year of the revolution, 1781. Part III, 
entitled the Constitutional period, treats of the 
development of the Republic; American Nation- 
ality assured, 1800-1820; Internal dissensions, 
1820-1840; and the culmination of domestic diffi- 
culties, 1840-1860. Part IV relates to the 
Civil War, in five chapters, 1861-1865. Part V 
is devoted to the New Era, which in one chap- 
ter (XVIII) tells of the Decade of Reconstruc- 
tion. 

The appendix adds some further information 
concerning the Centennial Exhibition, a chrono- 
logical table of the war of the revolution, and a 
reasonably good index. 

Nothing is more difficult than to review works 
of this class. The author is anonymous. The 
publishers’ names are sufficient guarantee that 
the work adopted by them is in every way what 
it should be, both in editorial preparation, in 
type, presswork, paper and illustrations. The 
Barnes’ cannot afford, any more than any of our 
great publishers, such as the Harpers, Little & 
Brown, the Lippincotts, to go down the cen- 
tury with other than first class work. The ear- 
liest chapters recite a tale told a thousand times. 
In these pages it is well told, and the scope of 
the volume admits of interesting detail as to per- 
sons and events. The side-light thrown on history 
by later chapters on the earlier administrations 


will inevitably challenge criticism, but criticism 
is not the province of such notices as we under- 
take to give our readers. We propose to inform 
historians what may be found in the books we re- 
view, rarely to pass judgment on their value, 
never to take sides on any historical argument. 
But we find no room for fault finding in these 
pages. They are impartial in their relation of 
facts, and just in the conclusions drawn, and even 
in the later account of the civil war we find no evi- 
dence of partial bias. The book is not philo- 
sophical, but historical, and we commend it 
freely as a well-prepared digest of the history of 
the country in the hundred years of its indepen- 
dence. From persons who have had occasion to 
use it as a reference volume, we have heard ex- 
pressions of unlimited praise. 


THE PEQUOT INDIANS. AN HISTOR- 
ICAL SKETCH, by RICHARD A. WHEELER. 
Svo, pp. 23. G. B. & J. H. ULTER, printers, 
Westerly, R. I. 

The origin of the Pequot tribe of Indians is 
unknown. They have been by some supposed 
an inland tribe, who fought their way to the sea- 
side and established their stronghold in the 
town of Groton, and by others to have seceded 
from the Mohegans and established their inde- 
pendence under the lead of Pequoate, from 
whom they took their name. When Adrian 
Block sailed eastward from Manhattan Island in 
1614 he found them located in the same places 
which they occupied in 1633, when Rhode Island 
was settled by the English. Mr. Wheeler gives 
a rapid summary of the feud between the Pe- 
quots and Narragansetts and their respective 
alliances with the Dutch and English gov- 
ernments, and relates the origin of the contest 
between the Massachusetts government and the 
Pequots, known as the Pequot War, which ended 
in the capture of their fort and their terrible chas- 
tisement. In 1655 the Pequots, having refused 
to amalgamate with the Mohegans, Narragansett 
and other tribes, were assigned to residence at Mis- 
quamicut (Westerly) and Noank (Groton), and 
Governors set over them. Repeated unsuccessful 
efforts were made to christianize and civilize them. 
In 1766 they were preached to at the cost of 5s 
8d per sermon, but few were willing to join 
the church, preferring the favor of their Good 
Spirit Kritchian. The Pequots took part with 
the English in King Philip’s war, and did good 
service later in the French War, where they suf- 
fered severely. Their populous towns have now 
dwindled to two small houses on each reserva- 
tion, occupied by four families. 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED IN THE FIRST 
PARISH CHURCH IN BOLTON, JULY 4TH, 1876, 
AT THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE 
ANNIVERSARY OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 
AND ALSO IN OBSERVANCE OF THE 138TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE INCORPORATION OF 
THE Town, by RICHARD S, EDEs, with an 
appendix. 8vo, pp.57. W. J. COULTER, 
Clinton, 1877. 

Bolton, an offshoot from the town of Lan- 
caster, in the county of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, started as a separate township and set about 
building a meeting house, the first act of inde- 
pendency in those God-fearing days, in 1738. 
From the sketch before us it does not appear 
that Bolton has ever been the scene of very stirring 
events, but to have piodded quietly along asa 
thriving agricultural community, doing her duty 
not more nor less than her neighbors. No re- 
cord remains of her contribution to the cause of 
American liberty, and consequently there is 
nothing to be said on that subject. The appen- 
dix is made up of notes, chiefly of biographical 
interest. 

ADDRESSES DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
DAUPHIN CoUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY IN 
THE STATE CAPITOL, HARRISBURG. July 4, 
1876. 
The one hundredth anniversary of American 

Independence was celebrated in Dauphin County 
with all the honors. The addresses here collected 
are “The Ecclesiastical History of Dauphin 
County, by Rev. Thomas H. Robinson, D. D.;” 
‘Dauphin County in the Revolution, by A. 
Boyd Hamilton,” and ‘‘A Historical Review of 
Dauphin County, by William H. Egle, M. D.” 
In Mr. Hamilton’s address we find the curious 
fact that the county contributed, from 1775 to 
1783, one hundred and fifty officers and nearly 
two thousand patriots to the revolutionary army ; 
an amount which exceeds in magnitude any con- 
tribution made since that period from any part of 
Pennsylvania to the military service of the coun- 
try. Notices are given of many of the promi- 
nent officers. Dr. Egle’s review is a succinct 
and careful account of the county from the time 
when John Harris entered upon the Indian trade, 
at the suggestion of the Provincial Secretary, Ed- 
ward Shippen, and established himself at the 
locality which from him took the name of Har- 
risburg. His capital was sixteen guineas. 


8vo, pp. 85. 


THE PUBLIC RECORDS OF THE COL- 
ONY OF CONNECTICUT, FROM MAy, 1751, TO 
FEBRUARY, 1757, by CHARLES I. HoaDLy, 
State Librarian. 8vo, pp. 652. Hartford, 1877. 


LITERARY NOTICES 


This volume brings the Records of the Con- 
necticut Colony down to 1757. So far they have 
been printed emtire. We are now informed by 
Mr. Hoadly that the publication will be sus- 
pended at this point for the present; a resolution 
which will be greatly regretted by the closer stu- 
dents of history. Among matters of interest in 
this book, are the report of the Commissioners 
who attended the Congress at Albany in 1754; 
the petition of the Susquehanna Company for 
permission to purchase lands of the Six Nations 
with a purpose of colonization; the colonization 
schemes of Samuel Hazard, of Philadelphia, later 
the Continental Postmaster; the opening of the 
French war; the grant to the College of New 
Jersey of a lottery scheme, by which to erect 
their buildings, which had been repeatedly re- 
fused in that province. An Appendix containsa 
census of 1756, lists of the shipping and answers 
to the Board of Trade. As usual a full index. 
We suggest that if this, the tenth volume, is to 
close the first series, thata general index to them 
be now published. These publications, under 
the admirable editorial supervision of Messrs. J. 
Hammond Trumbull, and his successor Mr. 
Hoadly, are models in this class of publication. 


ORATION OF MR. JOHN W. FORNEY 
AT THE I0IST CELEBRATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE, JULY 4, 1877, in the Interna- 
tional Exhibition Building, Fairmount Park. 
8vo, pp. 23. VALLETTE, HAsLaAM & Co., 
Philadelphia, 1877. 

We are not yet through with notices of the 
Centennial celebration of last year, and here in 
the very first days of July we have the beginning 
of a new series, and Philadelphia leads the way. 
We need only say that if those to come after are 
as pleasant reading as this from the practiced pen 
of our veteran friend we shall be content. The 
text of this paper is the power of iron and the 
results of mechanical industry. The Stone Age 
reaches back to the prehistoric period before the 
mountains were upheaved. In the age of bronze 
we find the origin of metallurgy. That of iron 
still endures throughout the world. The man on 
horseback who rules the material world is the 
engineer; the horse, the iron horse, marvellous in 
strength and speed, of which the monster Corliss 
engine is the best existing type. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF PRO- 
TECTION IN THE UNITED STATES, delivered 
before the International Free Trade Alliance 
by W. G. Sumner, Professor in Yale College. 
8 vo, pp. 64. Published for the International 
Free Trade Alliance by G. P. PUTNAM’s SONS. 
New York, 1877. 
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The believers in free trade or rather the op- 
ponents of a protective system have certainly 
adopted the true method of action in the alliance 
they have formed. The success of Cobden’s 
League for the repeal of the Corn Laws in Eng- 
land, which, beginning with a corporal’s guard, 
in a few years controlled the Ministry and di- 
rected the policy of Great Britain, is an evidence 
of what can be done by a corporation of earnest, 
determined men with right on their side, Mr. 
Sumner’s lectures present a sketch of the origin 
of the American system, as the high tariff princi- 
ple has been unfortunately called, and of the 
vacillations of our legislation. Just prior to the 
rebellion the country had nearly emerged from 
the protective period. It had certainly prosper- 
ed under the mild tariff of 1844, which was 
hardly more than a revenue tariff. The exigen- 
cies of the war were the cause of an instantan- 
eous change. Money was necessary, and only 
tariffs could supply the enormous sums demand- 
ed by the colossal contest. It is easy to find the 
causes of the present disorders in the industrial 
world, not so easy to find acure. Certainly the 
tariff must be modified. Even Pennsylvania 
and New England have been protected to the 
point of ruin, 

We are somewhat surprised to find merely 
a casual allusion to the memorial of the Com- 
mittee of the Free Trade Convention, which 
met in Philadelphia in September and October, 
1831, who were charged to propose a memorial 
to Congress remonstrating against the existing 
tariff. Mr. Sumner says it was ‘clear and sound, 
setting forth the simple principles which are all 
truisms;’ it was drawn by Albert Gallatin, the 
most able political economist and financier we 
have ever had in this country; its general argu- 
ments are models of lucid statement, and its 
conclusions, whether minor or general, are un- 
answerable. We commend it to all as a model 
in style and method, and as. by far the ablest doc- 
ument of its character ever published in the 
United States. Mr. Gallatin was of opinion 
that no duty should exceed twenty-five per cent. 
of the value, and that our average of twenty 
per cent. was sufficiently large. 

The great truism which Mr, Gallatin admira- 
bly states, is that the immense majority of any 
nation ‘‘ pursues only such industries as are ever 
attended with profit,” but that ‘‘it happens quite 
otherwise when from any peculiar circumstances 
the Legislature is unfortunately induced to in- 
terferein the pursuits of industry instead of con- 
fining its care to that of providing by wise laws 
for the security and equal protection of the per- 
sonal rights of the individual.” Never were 
words more timely than these are to-day, when 
society is jarred by disorders which have arisen 
from the want of attention to the salutary wisdom 
they so admirably express. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE GRAND LODGE 
OF THE Most ANCIENT AND HONORABLE FRA- 
TERNITY OF FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Special Communication, March 8, 1877. Quar- 
terly Communication, March 14, 1877, and 
Special Communication, March 23, 1877. 
Ordered to be read in all the Lodges. 8vo, 
pp. 175. Rockwoop & CHURCHILL, Boston, 
1877. 

These Communications appear to be what in 
the outer world are termed meetings. At that 
of the 8th March, held at the Masonic Temple, 
A. L., 5877, the one hundredth anniversary of 
the organization of the Massachusetts Grand 
Lodge as a sovereign and independent Grand 
Lodge, wascelebrated. From the address of the 
Grand Master it appears that the St. John’s 
Grand Lodge was organized in 1733 by warrant 
from an English Lodge. Interrupted by the 
revolution, it was reorganized in 1790. We find 
good patriotic names among its members. R. 
W. Charles Levi Woodbury gives a glowing ac- 
count of the part taken by the members of the 
Lodge in the national struggle. Paul Revere 
was of its number, and John Rowe, the Grand 
Master, was of the ‘‘ Committee of Safety.” The 
Grand Lodge met at the Green Dragon Tavern. 

The Communications of March 14th and 23d 
are of no interest except to the initiated. 


REPORTS OF FOREIGN SOCIETIES ON 
AWARDING MEDALS TO THE AMERICAN ARC- 
TIc EXPLORERS, KANE, HAYES, HALL. 8vo, 
pp. 70. U.S. Naval Observatory, 1876. 

A Government report, prepared by Professor 
Nourse of the U.S. Naval Observatory, reciting 
the presentation of the medal awarded by the 
Royal Geographical Society of London to E, H. 
Kane in 1856; that of the prize of the Societé de 
Géographie de Paris awarded to the same in 1858; 
the presentation to Dr. Hayes of the Patron’s 
Gold Medal of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London in 1867, and of a medal by the Paris 
Society in 1869; and finally of the award of the 
Roquette Prize to Captain C. F. Hall by the 
Paris Society. The American flag in these ex- 
peditions to the Northern and that of Wilkes to 
the Southern Seas, has floated as near each pole 
of the globe as human energy could carry it. So 
says the French report, but human energy has 
not yet ‘‘said its last word” on this subject. 
The poles will yet be reached, and scientific ob- 
servations take the place of conjectural approxi- 
mations. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE CAPTIVITY OF 
LUKE SWETLAND IN 1778 AND 1779 AMONG 
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THE SENECA INDIANS. Written by himself. 
(Edited by A. O. OsBorn.) Small 8vo, pp. 
38. Waterville, N. Y., 1875. 

A few days after the battle of Wyoming, in the 
summer of 1778, Swetland was captured by a 
party of Senecas and carried to the Indian vil- 
lage of Appletown in the present town of Rom- 
ulus, on Seneca Lake. The narrative has no his- 
torical importance, but is interesting as a truth- 
ful personal narrative. It bears curious testi- 
mony to the savage habits of the Iroquois. Mr. 
Osborn contributes some genealogic notes upon 
the Swetland family, which was of Connecticut 
origin, 





MINUTES, SERMONS AND REPORTS 
OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
MAINE, SEMI-CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY AND 
SIXTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE MAINE 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 8vo, pp. 272. 1876. 
The interesting feature of this volume, which 

is full of statistical matter and records valuable 
to those directly concerned, is the discourse 
delivered at the anniversary, June 28, 1876, by 
Professor Alpheus S. Packard, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. It is full of biographical reminiscences 
of the distinguished ministers of the organiza- 
tion, clerical and lay, during the half century. As 
these records of experience pourin upon us the ex- 
tent of the labor performed last year in the gath- 
ering of observations of the past and prepar- 
ation for a ‘‘ New Departure” in the next 
century becomes manifest. Such a year of ‘‘re- 
cueillement” as the French happily term this 
sedate inward examination can not but be of 
great profit to the entire country. 





FERGUSON’S ANECDOTICAL GUIDE TO 
MEXIco, with a Map of the Railways. His- 
torical, Geological, Archzological and Critical. 
Small 4to, double column, pp. 128. CLAx- 
TON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Philadel- 
phia, 1877. 

A curious little guide book, containing invalu- 
able information for any traveler in this direction. 
It is essentially devoted to the railway service, 
with excellent instruction as to what to see and 
how to see it in and about Vera Cruz and the 
City of Mexico. 


FARRAR’S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO 
RANGELEY AND RICHARDSON LAKES, Small 
8vo, pp. 127. Revised edition, 1877. 

The extraordinary beauty of the lake and 
mountain region of Maine has until recently been 
known to few except by report of some returned 
sportsmen with catches of marvelous trout. A 
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charming article in Harper’s Magazine for June 
on the Androscoggin Lakes has turned public 
attention towards the Pine Tree State. From 
this we learn the extent of this vast lake region, 
which would certainly be a Paradise but for the 
black flies. For pedestrian or sportsman Mr. 

Farrar’s volume will prove a trustworthy and 

valuable companion. 

HISTORICAL ADDRESS DELIVERED AT 
THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION IN EASTHAMP- 
TON, MAss., JULY 4, 1876, by Rev. PAYSON 
W. LYMAN. 8vo, pp. 100, CLARK W, BRYAN 
& Co., Springfield, 1877. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that this 
sketch alone refers to Easthampton. It concerns 
Northampton quite as much as her daughter. In 
addition to the sketch proper, published by au- 
thority of Easthampton, there is an appendix 
entitled the Belchertown War Record, giving an 
account of her services in the Revolution. The 
sketch shows the practiced hand of the reverend 
author both in its style and method of treatment. 





GENEALOGY OF THE DESCENDANTS 
OF Dr. WILLIAM SHIPPEN THE ELDER OF PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, MEMBER OF THE CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS, by ROBERDEAU BUCHANAN. Pri- 
vately printed. 8vo, pp.16. JOSEPH L, PEAR- 
SON, printer, Washington, 1877. 

This short genealogy is announced by the au- 
thor to be intended merely asa continuation of 
that published in 1855 by the late Thomas Balch, 
entitled Letters and Papers relating to the I’ro- 
vincial History of Pennsylvania, with some no- 
tices of the writers. The author establishes the 
distinction between the two William Shippens, 
which has already been noticed in an article in 
this Magazine. 

GREENES OF WARWICK IN COLONIAL 
History. Read before the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, February 27, 1877, by 
HENRY E. TuRNER, M. D. 8vo, pp. 68. 
Davis & PITMAN, printers, Newport. 1877. 
This is a running account of John Greene, 

surgeon, who emigrated from Salisbury, Wilt- 
shire, England, and died at Warwick, Rhode 
Island, in 1658; and of his descendants, two of 
whom in the fourth and fifth generation were 
Governors of Rhode Island. General Greene of 
Revolutionary memory was in another line of 
descent from the same source. There is a great 
deal of useful information conveyed in a simple 
and unpretentious manner. Dr. Turner is severe 
upon the ‘‘ monstrous aggressions” of his Massa- 
chusetts neighbors. 
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